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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


We observe that Mr. Bernard Shaw, speaking at a meeting 
of the Smoke Abatement Society, is reported to have said 
that ever since volition in the matter has rested with him 
his ablutions have never exceeded the area of his face and 
hands. It is amusing to observe that Mr. Shaw is stealing 
the clothes which he says introduced Sir Almroth Wright 
to fame. It is also rather amusing to note that, although 
Mr. Shaw disdains to wash himself like an ordinary mortal, 
he found an occasion of whitewashing himself to cover up 


some of the utterances attributed to him in his recent lecture 
at Cambridge. 


Some results of the sale of the Huth collection of auto- 
graphs at Messrs. Sotheby’s on Monday last are of great 
interest not only to connoisseurs, but to students of psycho- 
logy. Two extremely brief documents written by Henry 
Fielding brought in the open mart the enormous sum of 
£1,015, one being the agreement by which he bound himself 
to write “a certain book printed in six volumes known and 
called by the name and title of ‘The History of Tom 
Jones, a Foundling,’” the other a receipt for “six 
hundred pounds being in full for the sole Copy Right” 
of the same work. Why should these faded, fragile 
scraps of paper signify so much in modern money? So 
much, that is, entirely apart from any question of such 
investments as a financial speculation: for not every one 
buys to sell again. Into glass cases, to be looked at, rarely 
handled, they will go; the owner's literary friends will 











admire and envy, his unliterary friends will admire and 
scoff; and he will be happy at the addition to his collection. 
From the mystical human point of view the handwriting of 
the meanest labourer who lived and died a hundred or two 
hundred years ago is as fascinating as the autograph of a 
Shakespeare— what were his thoughts, who were his com- 


,panions, what meant his life to himself and them? But 


because Dryden and Defoe wrote pages that we can still 
read, because Fielding and Goldsmith can still thrill us, we 
feel a kind of kinship when we see their actual writing; we 
grasp hands across the lapse of time with some one we have 
known almost as a friend. Perhaps this is the explanation. 
Let the psychologist take up the story. 


Barricades to prevent good citizens from approach- 
ing too close to their monarchs are not rare in 
the capitals of the Continent, and they have often 
played an important réle in the prevention or con- 
summation of revolutions, but it remains for Mr. Winston 
Churchill to introduce them into the streets of London. 
The most democratic Government of the century has so low 
an opinion of its supporters that it is doing all in its power 
to prevent them exercising their legitimate freedom of move- 
ment on Coronation Day. Perhaps Mr. Lloyd George and 
Mr. Winston Churchill think that after the wild denuncia- 
tions of the electioneering platform during the past two years 
it would not be good for their cause for too many of the 
hungry and oppressed to look on their monarch and their 
oppressors in the flesh. The spectacle might be too much 
for them: they might show, in the words of Macaulay — 

Lest when our latest hope is fled, 

Ye taste of our despair, 

And learn by proof in some wild hour, 
How much the wretched dare. 


We maintain that these barricades closing the side streets 
to the main route of the procession are a gross interference 
with the rights and liberties of citizens, and are also a grave 
source of danger to the public. They have never been con- 
sidered necessary in the past, so why should they be 
required on the present occasion ? Simply because the Home 
Secretary must try and keep his fading name before the 
public by some reckless innovation. The Battle of Sydney- 
street was the precursor of the barricades round Piccadilly. 
It only remains to have them loopholed and a detachment 
of the Guards to provide picked marksmen to shoot down 
those who press too hard. What is likely to happen 
on the day of the procession? Each gate is to be 
closed at the discretion of a police officer, who will give 
the order when he considers that portion of the route 
in his immediate neighbourhood is sufficiently full. 
But other parts may be comparatively empty, and the 
crowd, if left to its own devices, would automatically spread 
itself over the whole, like water finding its proper level. It 
will be almost impossible to close the gates, and the pressure 
round the barricades of the crowd trying to get through or 
being pushed back will most certainly lead to many being 
crushed to death. Such are the methods of Democracy as 
administered by an Anglo-American. 


Is the spirit of England so dead that no one will take the 
matter into his own hands? Are there no citizens left 
with a love of liberty, and the possessors of a few sharp 
axes ? Down with the barricades we say, and let us have 
the troops to keep the route as of yore! Every citizen has a 
right to see his King on Coronation Day without the 
permission of Mr. Winston Churchill. “Oh, liberty, what 
crimes are committed in thy name!” 
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SUMMER UNDERGROUND 


A boy came into the Tube with roses, 
A Roses, roses, fragrant and red ; 
We were many and we were dead, 
Half asleep, as a dead man dozes, 
Earth at his feet and earth at his head. 
But a boy come into the Tube with roses, 
Crimson roses, dewy with rain. 
He was ragged and round and smiling, 
He looked up with an air beguiling, 
“Will ye buy roses ?”—Oh, we were fain— 
They were fragrant, fragrant and red. 
Then we waked, we were living again, 
We came suddenly back from the dead, 
For a boy came into the Tube with roses, 
Crimson roses, dewy with rain. 
Ernet Tavpor. 








JUPITER TONANS 


We have carefully refrained from commenting on the 
superior attitude adopted by the Spectator towards the 
inferior journalistic species. Impunity has, however, led to 
an attitude which exhibits the first example of humour 
observed in that highly respectable review under its present 
editorship. 

The attack on the English Review in last week’s issue, 
although not intended to be comic, is intensely funny. The 
wrath is Olympian; the abnegation—thoroughly illogical 
as it is—positively sublime. Patronage or filthy Incre ? 
We will none of them, says the Spectator :— 


Our only course, then, until some change takes place, is 
* to refuse to notice the magazine or to accept its advertise- 
ments, 


The concluding words are, we think, imprudent. Virtue 
may be its own reward, but it is difficult to ran a newspaper 
with financial success on an asset which is not negotiable. 
Not only that; the labourer is worthy of his hire, the news- 
paper of its advertisement rates. 


The Spectator, however, in its contempt for paltry mundane 
considerations, has given the English Review an advertise- 
ment which that Review would gladly have drawn a large 
cheque to receive. If the temperature of the mercury 
lately be left out of account, what is all the fuming and 
fussing about ? 


The English Review for June has published an article 
from the pen of Mr. Frank Harris, which we should like to 
say, with all humility, we think is less brilliant than most 
of the compositions of that accomplished writer. The editor 
of the Spectator is well qualified to ask us whether there is 
not a second count in his indictment. We say at once that 
there is. 


The English Review, unlike a famous General, does not 
despise advertisement :— 


An advertisement pamphlet of the English Review has 
lately beer. sent broadcast through the post headed “ The 
Great Adult Review,” followed by the query “‘ Why Adult ?” 





The answer to the question is in effect that the English 
Review does not intend to be an organ virginibus puerisque, 


It is surely within the competence of the proprietor and 
editor to choose their own public. Their Review is not one 
which boys and girls with limited pocket-money would be 
likely to purchase, because its cost is half-a-crown. Neither 
do we think that, able as its contributions are, they wou d 
attract boys and girls in the smallest degree. Penny journals 
with the usual features appeal to the boy and girl reader. 

We hold no brief for the English Review, but we think that 
if the “garbage "—if it be “ garbage "—which appears in 
its columns were not advertised by reproduction in a much 
less expensive periodical it follows that a lesser quantity 
would be “ dumped on the nation’s doorstep.” 


Journalistic amenities should surely be observed, and to 
refer to the English Review as indulging in the “‘ leering,’ 
‘knowing’ cant purveyed by the catalogue-compilers of 
shady second-hand booksellers, when, under the plea of 
honesty and plain speaking, they recommend some particu- 
larly nauseous work,” is altogether to exceed the limits not 
only of judicious, but of pardonable criticism. 


We forbear to quote the language employed on page 876 
of the Spectator, lines 24 to 27, because, although Mr, Frank 
Harris, in a passage set out above, has been guilty of some- 
what confused expression, and has shadowed forth what 
might—in his opinion—be excusable or permissible in an 
actuality which does not and cannot exist, he has at least 
used a literary touch which we do not observe in the criticism 
which we have declined to quote. It was only in our last 
issue that we had occasion to offer some considered remarks 


on the cognate subject of “expurgation.”” We wrote :— 


All difficulty would be at an end ifthe volumes containing 
such passages fell only into the hands of critics; but when, 
in the nature of things, a book is sold to whomsoever chooses 
to buy it, “concessions to Mrs. Grundy” seem inevitable. 
The danger is that in our revolt from the “prunes and 
prisms” of early and mid-Victorian days we swing the 
pendulum too far in the opposite direction. It is-no easy 
task to hold the balance true between the hide-bound pro- 
priety, the comfortable “ properness” of the pasi, and that 
degree of outspokenness which shall result in good both to 
Art and to those whom it influences. 


It is that duty and that task which Tar Acapemy will 
endeavour to realise. We cannot promise that with the 
utmost circumspection we sha'l always succeed. One 
promise, however, we can make to our readers : in the region 
of criticism we shall not imitate the literary gems to be 
found in the last issue of the Spectator. 

Crciz Cowper. 








MEDICAL PRACTICE AND THE STATE 
INSURANCE BILL 


Tue following article is the first of a series which will 
deal with the National Insurance Scheme proposed by the 
Government. This scheme is one of great importance, both 
socially and politically. It marks a departure from the old 
principle of laissez faire as great as that which was made 
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when old-age pensions were granted. Every class in the 
country will be affected by the measure if it is carried into 
law. There is a general consensus that Mr. Lloyd George’s 
plan contains much which is excellent, but it is also gene- 
rally agreed that it offers a wide scope for salutary criti- 
cism. In the series of articles now begun it is intended to 
deal with the position of women under the scheme, and the 
position of employers, friendly societies, insurance com- 
panies and insurance agents, trade unions, and the other 
classes mainly concerned. The probable effect of the 
scheme upon thrift in relation to the national character 
will also be discussed, together with some kindred subjects. 
The series is edited by Sir William Bull, M.P., who will 
contribute an article on the class of Post-office contributors 
which is to be formed under the operation of the Bill. 


The position of the medical practitioner under the Bill as 
it stands at present is a thoroughly unsatisfactory one, and 
this is largely due to the assumption by the Chancellor of a 
condition of affairs in medical practice that does not exist. 
Mr. Lloyd George (if one may judge from the published 
reports of his speeches) seems to be under the impression 
that the majority of the medical practice in the kingdom 
among the working classes is of the kind generally known 
as club or contract practice. This is far from being a 
correct statement of the case. It may be freely admitted 
that there is a great deal of contract practice among the 
working classes, but this by no means forms the main source 
of income of the general practitioner; and while a large 
percentage of the artisan class belong to one or another of 
the benefit societies or share-out clubs, the proportion that 
avail themselves, in London at any rate, of the medical 
benefit is comparatively small. Any medical man practising 
in an artisan district will agree that the larger portion of 
his income is derived from private patients whose wages 
vary from 30s. a week upwards. Under this Bill I have no 
hesitation in affirming, from my personal knowledge of many 
general practices, that from 30 per cent. to 70 per cent. of 
such private practices—the percentage naturally varying 
with the district—would be automatically converted into 
club practices, and it will require a far more cogent argu- 
ment than the honeyed assurances of the Chancellor to 
persuade the general practitioner that this will be to his 
advantage. 


Were it a fact, as seems to be assumed, that the great 
majority of the working classes are at present receiving 
medical attendance at contract rates, any scheme that would 
raise the contract fee, which at present only really repre- 
sents charity very thinly disguised, would be welcomed by 
the profession ; but, as a correct knowledge of the actual 
state of affairs by no means bears out this assumption, the 
effect of the Bill would be to diminish, both as regards 
capital and income, the: financial value‘of every general 
practice in the country without the slightest attempt at 
compensation being even suggested. 


Experience, a far more valuable teacher than imagination 
based on inaccurate premises, has shown the general prac- 
titioner that the majority of wage-earners receiving £2 a 
week and upward are not in the habit of availing themselves 
of the medical benefits of their clubs. They prefer a free 
and unfettered choice of their medical man, and are both 
able and willing to pay a fee commensurate with their 
financial position ; and the bad debts that Mr. Lloyd George 
assures us we shall be free from in the future are not, as a 
rule, contracted among this class of patient. Naturally 
there always have been and always will be those who take 
advantage of any and every opportunity of obtaining 
medical attendance at the cheapest possible rate, and 
it is a known fact that people of this class who are able but 
unwilling to pay the usual medical fees prevailing in their 





district are always a source of trouble to the unfortunate 
medical man who has them on his club-list. They ignore 
the rules of the club so far as they relate to the conditions 
of medical attendance, and in fact demand to be treated as 
private patients while only paying club fees. To give an 
example, which is characteristic if trivial, 1 know a case 
where one of this class reported his doctor to the club secre- 
tary because the practitioner told him that the fees paid by 
the club for medical attendance did not include the supply 
by the doctor of a fresh bottle every time more medicine 
was required. Can it be wondered that with cases like this 
arising every day medical men decline positively to under- 
take contract work for the State under the control of friendly 
societies ? 


The club secretary knows that nine out of ten of the com- 
plaints made against the club doctor are unwarranted and 
unfounded, but he is bound, under fear of losing his own 
berth, to bring them forward. The Committee, composed 
entirely of working men, is as a rule only too glad of an 
opportunity to support one of their own class, and the result 
is that, unless the doctor is a strong man and financially 
independent of his club appointment, his subsequent attend- 
ance before the Committee is not likely either to increase 
his self-respect or engender any marked feeling of friendli- 
ness toward his employers. 


The Chancellor is reported to have stated that he cannot 
interfere with the clause of his Bill that gives the control 
of the doctors attending Friendly Society contributors into 
the hands of the Friendly Society Committees, on the 
ground that there are a number of vested interests involved, 
such as practices that have been bought with a transfer of 
the club appointment to the purchaser. Is it possible that 
he is ignorant of the fact that there are also practices that 
have been bought and partnerships that have been entered 
into, without club appointments, which under the proposed 
Act would be rendered valueless, the capital invested in 
them being irretrievably lost ? Is he ignorant of the fact that 
the mere proposal of this Bill has already converted a general 
practice in an artisan district from an asset worth at least one 
year’s purchase on the gross takings into an absolutely 
unsaleable interest ? Does he not realise that the “ death 
vacancy ” value of his practice, about six to nine months’ pur- 
chase, was part of every medical man’s insurance, and is now 
valueless; and that it must in the case of those who have 
dependents be replaced by taking out increased life policies, 
in the case of the elder members of the profession at a very 
heavy cost ? There are hundreds of practices without any 
club appointments attached to them, the great majority of 
whose clients belong to the class which under the Act would 
have every inducement to join a Friendly Society. Is no 
consideration to be shown to the medical men who own such 
practices? It is not respect for the vested interests of the 
medical man that prompts the Chancellor to doubt whether 
the “control of the doctors can be transferred from the 
Friendly Societies.” It seems to me that fear of the 
Friendly Societies and anxiety as to the destination of the 
votes they control causes this delicacy and doubt. 


There is no reason why the administration of the medical 
benefits should not be transferred to the Local Health Com- 
mittees entirely apart from the insurance part of the Bill, 
and those persons who are entitled to medical benefit under 
the Act should be able to select their own medical man from 
a list of those in their district who are willing to accept 
contract work. Under the present conditions, subscription 
to the medical benefits of the Friendly Societies being 
mostly optional, separate accounts have to be kept, and these 
could just as easily be kept by the Health Committee for 
the whole district. Then every medical man in the district 
holding a club appointment would surrender it, and, if he 
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wished, could register his name as being willing to take 
contract practice under the Health Committee’s management. 
I am confident that he would not lose 1 per cent. of his old 
club patients who were eligible for medical benefits under 
the new scheme, and the medical man who held no club 
appointment would be able to retain those of his former 
private patients whose wages were within the limit entitling 
them to medical benefits, as contract patients also under 
the control of the Health Committees. Unless some scheme 
of this sort is adopted the medical men who have no Friendly 
Society appointment—and they outnumber those who have 
by about ten to one—will find all their private patients 
whose earnings are below the wage-limit indicated in the Bill 
taken from them, and no opportunity given to them to 
retain these even as contract patients. 


Under the plan here suggested the work would be central- 
ised and the Health Committees would be able to keep a 
proper and just control both over the practitioners and the 
patients. There is in addition a large class which must be a 
source of considerable difficulty on the medical side of the 
scheme. Assuming that, as has been suggested above, the 
medical arrangements for the scheme are intrusted to the 
various Health Committees—and from the unanimously 
expressed opinion of medical men throughout the country it 
is practically certain that this will have to be so—it will 
still be impossible to adopt a fixed capitation fee to cover 
medical attendance on all entrants, even though the wage- 
limit for medical benefits be fixed at £2aweek. There are at 
present in every district hundreds of persons who either from 
chronic disease, intemperate or immoral habits, or simply 
from advancing years, will require an amount of medical 
attendance to keep them in health that no capitation fee 
which the Committees would have sufficient funds to 
grant would adequately remunerate. ‘These persons are at 
present quite rightly debarred from entering the various 
clubs, as no society could stand the claims on its resources 
that they would cause, but they would practically all come 
in as Post-office contributors. To show what this would 
mean: A few years ago a certain’ Borough Council decided 
to form a sick club for its employees, and, in spite of the 
advice of a doctor whom they consulted in the matter, 
admitted all and sundry, old and young, healthy or sick, 
without any medical examination. At the end of the first 
year the Council had a deficit of over £150 to meet on that 
sick fund account, and it had to be met from the rates. 


It seems to me that some system of classification from the 
health point of view will have to be made, and all those 
cases which will require an exceptional amount of medical 
attention will have to be grouped in a class by themselves, 
special provision being made for them either by a system of 
payment in proportion to work done or by the appointment 
of a salaried medical officer on some such lines as those now 
followed in the case of district medical officers under the 
Poor-law. 


A great deal has been said and written with regard to the 
altruistic side of the medical profession; so much, in fact, 
that the lay public considers altruism in a doctor no longer 
a virtue, but an obligation. It may be a moral obligation 
personal to the individual practitioner, but that is quite 
another matter to compulsory altruism forced ona profession 
by Act of Parliament. When free education became general 
there was no question of an Act of Parliament to compel 
members of the teaching profession to disseminate their 
knowledge among the unlettered at an absolutely unremuner- 
ative rate on the plea that universal education was for the 
good of the country. And I cannot see the justice of the 
attempted exploitation of the medical profession under con- 
ditions which must mean financial loss to nearly all, and 
absolute ruin to not a few. 





Another of the many points in which the unfairness of 
the Bill towards the medical profession is shown appears in 
section 13, par. 4, which reads :— 


Where .. . payment of sickness or disablement 
benefit is suspended on the ground that the disease or dis- 
ablement has been caused by the misconduct of the person 
claiming the benefit such person shall nevertheless continue 
to be entitled to medical benefits. 


Briefly summarised, this means that part of the punish- 
ment meted out by the State to the offender has to be borne 
by the doctor as if he were particeps criminis ; although 
upon what ground of equity or justice he can be made a 
co-defendant with the offender is a riddle not solved by the 
Bill. It is a well-known-fact that certain diseases caused by 
misconduct are difficult to cure, in some cases persisting for 
many years ; and even under the present unsatisfactory con- 
ditions of contract practice the treatment of such diseases is 
not included in medical benefits. 


There are many objections to the proposal to separate the 
giving of medical advice and the dispensing of medicines. 
Practically all medical men in general practice among the 
class that would be covered by this Bill dispense their own 
medicines, either personally or by means of a dispenser. It 
would be highly injudicious to allow the patient to keep his 
prescriptions, as he would be certain, sooner or later, to 
attempt self-treatment with them, and any system of pre- 
scription-books to be retained by the chemist and returned 
to the doctor would be impracticable. Very few medical 
men object to doing their own dispensing, and the 
suggestion put forward that they are in the habit of 
starving their drug account to the detriment of their club 
patients needs no refutation. The obvious foolishness of 
such a course is sufficient evidence of the groundlessness of 
the charge. 


Another point in the Bill requiring attention is the absence 
of provision for fees for special work. I quote from a reso- 
lution passed by a body of general practitioners in a Metro- 
politan borough :— 


No system of remuneration will be satisfactory which 
does not, in addition to the ordinary scale fees for regular 
attendance, make provision for special remuneration in the 
cases of operations, night calls, treatment of fractures, dis- 
locations, accidents under the Compensation Acts, and the 
administration of anesthetics; also for the payment of 
reasonable fees where the assistance of a second practitioner 
is required in special emergencies. 


Further, the scale and method of payment will not be 
settled without much difficulty. It is obvious that a system 
and scale of payment which would meet the views of a 
practitioner in London or a large provincial town, where the 
work would be contained within a certain area, would be 
quite unsatisfactory to a country practitioner with a 
clientéle dispersed over many miles of country. The sugges- 
tion that experiments should be tried in different districts 
is not practical, and could only lead to dissatisfaction and 
confusion. The medical practitioner is not inclined to make 
his livelihood the subject of such experiments. 


In short, the Bill which was to provide an Elysian posi- 
tion for every medical man has been received by a profession 
notoriously long-suffering and unwilling to ventilate its 
grievances with a storm of disapproval, and there is among 
doctors an avowed determination to have nothing to do 
with the measure in its present form. The conditions which 
the British Medical Association, the representative body of 
the medical profession, has put forward as those under 
which the Government can command the co-operation of 
doctors in carrying out the medical portion of the scheme, 
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are diametrically opposed to the provisions of the Bill, and 
one wonders from what source the compiler of the Bil) 
obtained the idea that the scheme would be acceptable to 
the medical profession. It is difficult to avoid the conviction 
that, so far as the medical profession is concerned, the 
originator of the Bill’s provisions had no knowledge what- 
ever of the conditions of practice in this country, whether 
or no he was better informed in respect of Germany. With- 
out information, and without the inquiries which it was 
obviously proper to make, he has attempted to force on the 
medical profession absolutely unacceptable conditions. 
Unless Mr. Lloyd George is prepared to withdraw these 
from his Bill and substitute such as can be approved by 
experienced practitioners, he will be met with non posswmus 
on the part of the profession, and then for all practical pur- 
poses the medical side of the National Insurance Scheme will 
drop out of existence. 
M. Mitton Townsenp, 
L.R.C.S., U.R.C.P. Edin., L.S.A. Lond. 








MOROCCO-BOUND 
By E. Asumeap-BartLett 


We remember some years ago seeing a very amusing and 
highly popular musical comedy entitled ‘ Morocco-Bound,” 
and it really appears that the piece might be revived with 
advantage at the present time, or else another written on 
the same lines. Morocco lends itself to humorous pro- 
ductions; the setting is perfect, and all the characters 
necessary for a successful musical comedy are found there in 
real life. However serious the situation may appear, it is 
always relieved at the critical moment by something irre- 
sistibly funny. The first Act opened a few weeks ago with 
Fez besieged, threatened with famine, and the forty odd 
Europeans in desperate straits. Lurid pictures were drawn 
in the French Press of tender women standing on the flat roofs 
of their houses, pressing their babes to their breast, gazing 
towards the South, and hoping against hope that the French 
troops would arrive in time. But, unfortunately, the Euro- 
peans in Fez knew so little of the réle that was expected of 
them that their letters to the coast made no mention of their 
desperate plight. On the contrary, they expressly declared 
that food was not scarce, and that the half-hearted attacks of 
the tribesmen had been easily repulsed. However, this did 
not matter; the French had to keep up their end of the 
farce, and Bremond was despatched with a forlorn hope to 
relieve the capital and to save the women and children. 
Meanwhile the French Press regaled its readers with huge 
notices, “ Will he arrive in time?” Bremond reached 
Fez without having to fire a shot, and then Monier and 
Brulard were despatched to relieve Bremond. The 
column started ; soon it passed beyond the range of wireless 
telegraphy, and no news of it was received for several days. 
Only the reported rumble of guns showed how desperately 
it was having to fight its way through masses of the enemy, 
whom it was reported would die in defence of Fez rather 
than surrender it to the hated infidel. 

The next Act opens with General Monier’s arrival at 
Fez, with one man killed and six slightly wounded. The 
Sultan Moulai el Hafid receives him with unfeigned 
pleasure, and, playing his well-rehearsed part to perfection, 
begs him to remain and “never to leave no more.” The 
French profess to be embarrassed, and solemnly declare this 
to be impossible, as they have no territorial ambitions and 
must abide by the Act of Algeciras, which is already so 
tauch waste paper. The comedy is then continued. Monier 
agrees thoroughly to chastise the rebels before he finally 





departs for home, a process which promises him a sufficiency 
of work for many years to come. He marches to Mekiness, 
and after a desperate resistance, in which the Moors are only 
driven from their positions by a bayonet charge, he finally 
enters the town. This time he has one man killed and 
fifteen wounded. Oh! you desperate Moors, how you fight! 
The honour of France demands that you should kill more 
Frenchmen than this! In the next scene a few Moors shoot 
up the French camp outside Fez, which justifies a further 
expedition against the Cherada tribe, who are supposed 
to be the offenders. The French artillery demolishes 
their villages and kasbahs, but the wily Cherada 
have already decamped, and no Frenchmen are hurt 
on this occasion. Meanwhile the women and children 
resolutely refuse to leave Fez and seek the shelter of the 
coast. They profess themselves perfectly happy in their 
old home, and are quite willing to take the risk of being 
spitted on bayonets or thrown to the lions. This of course 
is highly embarrassing to General Monier, who, well 
acquainted with his Act of Algeciras, knows that it is 
high time he returned to the coast. He remembers that 
less than four years before Baron Rosen had promised 
Abdul Aziz that the first French soldier who crossed the 
Algerian frontier would give the signal for the Germans to 
invade France. Poor Monier; what is he todo? Shall he 
stay at Fez and protect the women and children, or shall he 
hasten back to protect the French Frontier? He decides 
to remain, demands more troops, and prepares camps and 
depots. 

Thus the play becomes very involved, and the fortunes 
of the various characters are somewhat difficult to follow. 
France wants Morocco; the women and children do not 
want protection, but France insists upon their having it. 
Moulai Hafid wants money and protection against his loyal 
subjects; Moulai Zin the Pretender wants to have Moulai 
Hafid’s job; Germany wants a portion of Morocco, but 
cannot state her claim until France definitely announces her 
intention of remaining; and Sir Edward Grey does not want 
to be worried. Moulai Hafid thinks it would be a suitable 
occasion to send a deputation to the Coronation to congra- 
tulate King George; King George does not waut the depu- 
tation as Moulai Hafid has not been behaving himself very 
well of late, having kidnapped all the beautiful ladies in the 
surrounding country and thrown many of his superfluous 
mothers-in-law to the lions, as, on account of the siege, sheep 
have been scarce. The Glawai, who has always been con- 
sidered one of the greatest gentlemen in Morocco, and who 
possesses that patent of nobility, the personal friendship of 
Mr. Walter Harris, has also developed nasty traits of late. 
He has been summarily removed from his post of Grand 
Vizier for obtaining money by the extraction of undecayed 
teeth free of charge, and for cutting off the ears, noses, lips, 
hands, and feet, and gouging out the eyes of those who 
ventured to disagree with him on the local fiscal question. 
Raisuli, long quiescent, having “ blown” the proceeds of his 
hospitality towards Sir Harry Maclean, legitimately complains 
that the present state of the country prohibits wealthy 
Europeans from travelling, and thus he has no opportunity 
to replenish his coffers. Surely, in the words of the old 
song, Morocco is “ the most distressful country that ever yet 
was seen.” 

But we have not yet reached the end of this International 
Comedy ; the pidce de résistance has been preserved to the end, 
and the real touch of humour is provided by the Spaniards. 
Now Spain makes no disguise of her territorial ambitions in 
Moroeeo. She is determined to share in the great partition, 
and of all the Powers she refuses to believe that France is 
acting purely disinterestedly in sending an army to Fez. The 
Spaniards remember Marshall MacMahon’s famous dictum, 
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to throw over all disguise, and to land troops herself at 
Laraiche, a little port some forty milesfrom Tangier. Laraiche 
is the natural point for any one to disembark who desires to 
go to Alcizar, twenty milesinland. Now Spain declares that 
she has landed her troops to protect her subjects in Alcizar, 
and the joke about this is that Alcizar has long since become 
an important base and depétfor Brulard and Monier’scolumns, 
which are at Fez. But, first of all, it was found necessary 
to have an excuse to intervene in contravention of the Act 
of Algeciras. This was found in the sad fate which befel a 
notorious blackleg called Hamid ben Malek and his two sons, 
who were Spanish protégés. In this connection it is as well 
to explain what a protégé is. He is a local Moor who, 
having committed some reprehensible and punishable act 
against his Sultan, can only escape the Imperial wrath by 
adopting the nationality of one of the foreign Powers, which 
immediately removes him from the jurisdiction of the local 
torturer and executioner to that of the Consular Court. 
He pays a small sum to the local Consul, and immediately 
becomes the citizen of his adopted country. 

It happened that a new Rogi (Pretender) had sprung up 
in the hills around Alcizar, who captured Ben Malek, 
against whom he had some grievance. His two sons 
were decapitated before his eyes, and Ben Malek 
himself was promised his life if he would eat of 
the flesh of his murdered children. The fastidious Ben 
Malek refused, and was immediately deeapitated in his 
turn, and the Rogi’s followers decided the local football 
championship with his head as the ball. This gave 
Spain the necessary excuse to intervene, and 700 troops 
were landed at Lariche. This move on Spain’s part has 
created a perfect furore of indignation in France. The 
French Press calls for reprisals for this gross violation of 
the Act of Algeciras. The French are, of course, furious 
that the Spaniards should have penetrated their plans so 
precisely and followed suit in the game of grab. But this 
is not all. The German Press is now calling upon its 
Government to seize a portion of Morocco. Die Post says :— 
“We are filled with shame that a Power like Spain, which is 
in no way comparable to the German Empire, has the 
courage and cleverness to demand and exercise its freedom 
of action in Morocco. After the disruption of the Algeciras 
Act by France, Germany officially announced her intention 
of doing something of the sort, but as yet has not screwed 
up her courage to do so.” 

Was there ever a more delightful comedy ? 
Zin is fighting Moulai Hafid. The French are support- 
ing Moulai Hafid. The Spaniards have landed behind 
the French, and now it only remains for the Germans to 
land behind the Spaniards, and we shall have the prin- 
cipal actors all on the stage at the same time, painting 
each other’s backs with the same sign just like a 
well-known advertisement. They will be in the follow- 
ing order—Moulai Zin, Moulai Hafid, Bremond’s Mehalla, 
Monier’s Brigade, the Spanish, and then the Germans. 
Meanwhile the trade of the country is at a standstill; it is 
unsafe to travel anywhere, and the local postmen, who are 
usually respected in times of trouble, complain that 
unauthorised persons tickle them up, when discharging their 
onerous duties, with red-hot pokers and rob the mail-bags of 
postal-orders and cheques. The master of the situation is 
Moulai Hafid. He can sit at home and laugh whilst the 
others fight. He has long since renounced his ambitions to 
reign as an independent Shereefian monarch, and finds that 
he can have a much better time and a far safer one by 
making the French support his harem, whilst he encourages 
them to keep his. unruly subjects in check. We do not 
know how this unique comedy will end, but, to quote an 
expressive if inelegant phrase, “It is high time some one 
got out of the gutter and let the water flow.” 


Moulai 





REVIEWS 


FIVE MODERN THINKERS 


Interpreters of Life and the Modern Spirit. By ArcHiBaup 
Henverson. (Duckworth and Co. 5s. net.) 


Otiver WenDELL Howmes once wrote that “life is a great 
bundle of little things.” Some such wide and expansive 
definition must have been present in Dr. Henderson’s mind 
when he chose the title of this volume of critical essays. The 
“interpreters,” whose lives and works are examined with 
varying thoroughness, are Meredith, Wilde, Maeterlinck, 
Ibsen, and George Bernard Shaw. To but one of these 
great writers can we trace that view of life of which we all 
need an interpretation; these men but faintly realised that 
the greatest thing in the world was tosee with Ovid—“ Vita 
data est utenda.” 


It is perhaps unfortunate that the first essay in Dr. 
Henderson’s volume deals with George Meredith: this essay 
is the shortest, and, from all critical standpoints, is quite 
unworthy of notice. Dr. Henderson may not have intended 
that his work should be examined in this light, but every- 
where in the essay on Meredith appears that transatlantic 
grandiloquence which the unlettered may mistake for 
criticism. We read of “the belated efflorescence of the 
repute of George Meredith,” that ‘“ the educative influence of 
his fictive achievement, so arabesque, so fantastically 
kaleidoscopic, so ravishingly tortuous, yet withal so clear- 
visioned, so intense and so hardly sane, has been imper- 
ceptibly if glacially slow and sure.” The word “ glacially ” 
may prove a refresher in the dog-days, but otherwise we do 
not understand its usage in this connection, though 
perchance Dr. Henderson wishes to suggest that Meredith's 
influence was “like a glacier.” This careless choice of words 
in the hasty attempts to overwhelm the general reader is 
often apparent; there is too much of the dipping into. the 
bran-tub of words. Then, again, Dr. Henderson illustrates 
his poverty and inability to apply criticism and analysis to 
Meredith by lengthy reference to Meredith’s lack of 
popularity in this country. We do not suggest that the critic 
should be debarred from discussing the relations between an 
artist and the public—nay, we would encourage it. But let 
it be worth saying; let it attempt to solve the question at 
issue. Dr. Henderson seems to have chiefly utilised the 
theme so that literary America may receive some of that 
“laudation, tribute, and panegyric” which is due to it 
because there Meredith “found a more generally congenial 
and appreciative audience : ”— 


Significant, indeed, is the circumstance that those two 
brilliant and whimsical exemplars of Celtic wit, paradox, 
fantasy, and imagination—radical, rationalistic, and intrun- 
sigeant—George Meredith and George Bernard Shaw— 
found their first real general recognition and appreciation, 
neither in the land of adoption nor nationality, but in a land 
upon which they had never set fuot. America anticipated 
England in her appreciation of Wagner, as to-day it out- 
ranks England in appreciation of Ibsen; and the catho- 
licity of American taste finds further verification in its 
saner, more balanced general appreciation of George 
Meredith. 


It is a great misfortune that Dr. Henderson cannot some- 
how include Shakespeare and Homer. All this may be 


true—we may deny and Dr. Henderson may affirm through 
eternity—but neither of us can disprove the other. Never- 
theless, arguing from external evidence of the literature 
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and drama of America, we are certain that this wonderful 
recognition has not left a very deep mark upon American 
letters. 

Dr. Henderson makes no attempt to account for the 
gradual increase of popularity of Meredith’s works. A well- 
known publisher once remarked, ‘“‘ Now Meredith is dead he 
will join Byron and the others in the never-read Christmas, 
presents.” We will not subscribe to this view ; but we do 
feel that the memory of Meredith will need more than the 
soporifics of Dr. Henderson to sustain it. The author of 
these essays says in a characteristic sentence :—‘ George 
Meredith has never lacked for the most edifying apprecia- 
tion at the hands of the masters of his own craft.” The 
literary mandarins were correct in their judgment in this 
instance ; still, envious spite and lack of critical faculty have 
often degraded the efforts of these gentlemen. Neither should 
we like to imagine Meredith as one of Mr. Wells’ bath- 
chairmen. Meredith was born out of due time; he lived 
in a world beyond the ken of the ordinary reader; he 
possessed a philosophy, and he did not scruple to preach 
that philosophy. Why has Dickens always appealed to the 
general reader ? What qualifications are required to appre- 
ciate Dickens ? For the partial interpretation of Dickens 
all that is necessary is the ability to read; to interpret 
Meredith to the slightest extent the reader must possess the 
ability to think. There is no need to search for “some 
deadly canker of secret and devitalising force.” The novel 
of mental and psychic adventure appeals to a small but, 
thanks to the spread of education, an increasing audience. 
There was no need for Meredith to thank God that he had 
never written a word merely to please: he could not—he 
would not debase his ideas of his art to tickle the suscepti- 
bilities of the “average man.” The average man possesses 
no philosophy of life: he has no natural taste for Meredith. 
But when Meredith lays hold of him he sees visions : having 
acquired the taste, the appetite is insatiable. When a 
man has once seen what Meredith desires him to see, he 
always sees it. We have considered the essay on Meredith 
at such length because Meredith is in temperament the most 
English of the writers examined in this volume. 

The essays on Wilde and Shaw are chronological and 
biographical in character, differing in this respect from the 
piecemeal article on Meredith. In parts these essays are 
bibliographical rather than critical ; throughout the work is 
lacking in artistic insight. Youth is the period during 
which we most fully appreciate Wilde; later the stern 
realities of life cause us to scorn the artificiality, the straining 
after effect, that appears on every page. The word-magic 
is still entrancing, but it does not satisfy. Dr. Henderson 
is not convincing in his treatment of Wilde, and it is rather 
late for a literary critic to state that ‘the chief obstacle to 
the study of Wilde’s plays has been Wilde.” As Dr. 
Henderson’s larger work on George Bernard Shaw has 
already been reviewed in these columns, we need not treat 
this portion of the present volume at any length. 

The author’s best work is seen in the remaining essays on 
Maeterlinck and Ibsen, and, shorn of verbal extravagances, 
these give the volume a real critical standing. Dr. Hender- 
son rightly says that “‘ to compare Maeterlinck’s early poems 
with the ‘ unrhymed, loose rhythmic prose’ of Walt Whit- 
man is to make a perfectly obvious and yet at the same 
time perfectly irrelevant criticism. While both are dis- 
jointed, formless, enumerative, Maeterlinck’s every line is 
charged with a certain vague significance, suggestive of 
subtile and ever subtler possibilities of interest.” The 
silences and reiterations of Maeterlinck as illustrated in 
“The Sightless” are, indeed, masterly; we see the 
beginnings of that evolutionary process which led to the 
greater symbolism of “Monna Vanna.” The dramatic 


genius of Maeterlinck, combined with his insight of the 
B 





soul of the inanimate, and, with that poetic mysticism of 
which he is master, has produced plays possessing real 
dynamic qualities. He ennobles us, he enriches our vision, 
he causes our very hearts to vibrate with love of beauty and 
right—we are born again. Ibsen’s method is very different. 
His spirit of revolt, his attempt to arouse the world, to 
persuade it to rid itself of base and shallow ideals, is a great 
contrast to Maeterlinck. Maeterlinck appeals to the poetic 
side of man’s temperament and Ibsen to the humanitarian 
side ; and there we must leave them. 

Dr. Henderson’s work is very unequal in quality, the style 
is often extremely irritating, and the critical value is greatly 
discounted by reason of superficial treatment. Neverthe- 
less, “ Interpreters of Life,” in aiding the reader to find his 
own level and to test his own convictions, will serve a very 
useful purpose. 


A. E. H. 





MOTHER AND SON 


The Mother of Goethe. By Marcaret Reexs. (John Lane. 
10s. 6d. net.) 


Even Lombroso has not solved for us the mystery of genius. 
The law of heredity certainly accounts for much in the 
moral and mental development of mankind generally, but 
it certainly does not altogether account for genius. Mrs. 
Annie Besant’s theory, speculative as it is, furnishes, never- 
theless, as suggestive an explanation as perhaps will be 
forthcoming in our generation—namely, that a genius is not 
the product of a single life but ofa multitude of lives; that 
he chooses his parents and a fitting occasion when he can use 
his accumulated knowledge and power to the best advantage. 
Frau Aja, the mother of Goethe, had no such conceptions. 
She writes:—‘“TI assure the folk that I have ccntributed 
nothing to make you the great man and poet you are (for I 
will not take praise which is not my due); perhaps a grain 
more or less of brain and you would have been quite an 
ordinary man, and when nothing is within, nothing can 
come out.” Although Frau Aja, with characteristic frank- 
ness, denies all share in the making of her son’s genius, she 
goes no further. Frau Aja looked upon Goethe’s genius as 
something to rejoice in, something to be proud of. It was a 
sacred mystery, an unspeakable honour which she had not 
the slightest intention of analysing. 

Miss Margaret Reeks has essayed a pleasant task in 
portraying Goethe’s mother. The material for such a 
portrait is somewhat scanty, and the opening pages of the 
book are chiefly concerned with the youthful days of 
Hitschelhans. Curiously enough, we are given a more 
vivid conception of Goethe’s father than his mother, per- 
haps for the simple reason that Herr Goethe’s characteristics 
are more marked than those of his wife. An eccentric, 
narrow, and didactic personality has a way of forcing itself 
upon the memory. We can see him dominating every detail 
of the household ; a pedagogue expecting his two children— 
Wolfgang (Hitschelhans) and Cornelia—to read through 
Power's “ History of the Popes.” Miss Reeks writes :— 
“His tastes must be their tastes, his carefully considered 
demands must be met by implicit obedience. He regulated 
their studies, their employments, their amusements. He 
would have reguiated their thoughts with the same con- 
scientious completeness, had that been possible.” Fortu- 
nately genius is not swayed by parental authority, especially 
when the authority is at variance with the burning fire 
within. Had young Goethe listened to his father Germany 
would have heard of him as a lawyer and the world been 
without one of her greatest poets. Thus Goethe describes 
one of his father’s dancing lessons :—‘‘ He never allowed 
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himself to lose his composure, but taught us, most correctly, 
the positions and steps, and when he had got us forward 
enough to dance a minuet, he played something easy for us 
in 3-4 time on the flute-douce, and we attitudinised to it as 
best we might.” 

Miss Reeks, quick to seize a humorous situation, adds: 
“Surely a comical sight, the grave man pirouetting and 
bowing, with two little figures trying to imitate his stiff, 
elephantine motions.” The Herr Rath was one of those 
who patronised art without the least qualification for so 
doing. The following is a delightful description of a family 
picture painted by Seekatz :— 


In a pastoral landscape, with a nondescript ruin in the 
foreground, composed of three meaningless columns and a 
sepulchral urn, a place most unlikely to be frequented by a 
German burgher’s family, sat the Frau Rath, apparently 
talking eagerly (this at least was true to life): beside her 
stood the Herr Rath apparently listening (let us hope this 
was also true). Behind them appeared their two living 
children, Wolfgang, engaged in tying a red ribbon round a 
lamb’s throat, Cornelia watching him perform this impro- 
bable feat. And—strange taste—in the distance was seen a 
group of winged cupids, or rather cherubim, representing 
the souls of the children. Surely the incongruity of com- 
position deserves high admiration—father and mother in 
knee-breeches and hooped petticoat; Grecian urns, and 
cherubs ! 


Miss Reeks evidently thrills at the thought of Frau Aja’s 
motherhood, and her joy is so great that on one occasion 
it confuses her meaning. She writes :— 


We imagine her walking up and down the “ bird-cage,” 
with the soft lulling movement dedicated to babies, whis- 
pering sweet nonsense against the baby cheek, catching the 
tossing baby hands with kisses. 


It must be extremely difficult to catch a baby’s hands and 
to kiss them at the same time. 

Frau Aja writes in one of her letters: “I have sworn 
most sacredly never to mix or meddle again with my foolish 
foresight, but to live from day to day, to treasure up all 
small pleasures, but not to dissect them.” This excellent 
resolution she carried out to the letter. She possessed a 
decidedly happy disposition, and while her husband was so 
set on standing on his dignity that he failed to stand on 
anything else, she, gay, lighthearted woman that she was, 
kept ever young with a lively imagination, a keen interest 
in her fellow-beings, and above all a quiet, deep love for her 
son. It is probable that her gaiety more than once concealed 
a sorrow. Even the mother of great sons has to make her 
sacrifices. Although Miss Reeks lays no emphasis on the 
fact that Goethe did not see his mother at the last, the 
knowledge that he did not come to her deathbed or the 
deathbed of his father in no way detracts from his genius. 
In this matter, however, he falls a little in our estimation 
of him as a man, Miss Reeks would have us think that 
Frau Aja did not want her boy to be pained by so distressing 
a scene—suggests, indeed, that he did not know until it was 
teo late: This is scarcely likely to have been the case. 
Shortly after her husband’s death she writes to Lavater about 
her son: “ He has so much business to do at once—but he has 
written me in excuse a lovely letter, so I must possess my soul 
in patience.” How proud she was of her boy’s fame! We can 
picture her reading aloud to her friends passages from his 
latest book. We can hear the murmur of applause, and 
hear her exclaim when the reading is over, “ He is my son! ” 
She was just the woman for a mother of a genius. One of 
her most charming letters is to a boy friend of hers. She 
writes :— 


Listen, dear friend, to my proposal. As you are constantly 
with my son, and therefore, know more about him than 





any one, how would it be if you kept a small diary, and sent 
it to me every month? It would not give you much work, 
only something after this style : “ Yesterday Goethe was at 
the theatre; in the evening was iuvited out; to-day we had 
company,” and so on. 


That gives us an insight into her mother-love, the clamour- 
ing for news of one who had ever been the supreme joy of 
her life. We may admire the genius of Goethe, but we find 
it in our hearts to love his mother. Such a motherhood as 
that of Frau Aja was worthy of the laurel-wreath the good 
people of Frankfurt took from the statue of her son and 
laid upon her grave. It may be that true motherhood is far 
greater than genius, but it will be a long time before the 
world will weave a crown to honour motherhood, higher and 
more beautiful than the crown of fame. 





TABLOID WISDOM 


Golden Thoughts of Carmen Sylva, Queen of Rowmania, 
Translated by permission by H. SutHertanp Epwarps, 
(John Lane. 1s. net.) 


Maxims and Musings. By the Marcnioness TownsHenp, 
(Kegan Paul and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Aphorisms and Reflections from the Works of T. H. Hualey. 
Selected by Henemerta A. Hvxiey. (Watts and 
Co. 6d.) 


Aphorisms and Reflections on Life and Philosophy By Martyy 
P, Pottack. (Burman, Cooper and Co., Birmingham.) 


THe Queen. 


Most of us, no doubt, are familiar with the “ Maxims ” of the 
famous French cynic, La Rochefoucauld, and not a few, 
perhaps, have already read the “ Thoughts of a Queen,” 
which originally appeared over twenty years ago, though 
the present publisher does not mention the fact. A new 
generation has, however, sprung up since then, and these 
“Thoughts,” now qualified as “golden,” and issued ina 
more portable form, should prove of interest both to the 
roaring lions and the sucking doves of the twentieth century. 
One of the greatest merits of these “Thoughts” is their 
originality. There are few of them indeed which are not 
absolutely new, and even those which are not quite new have 
been renovated by new expression; as, for instance :— 


Do not marry a woman whose mouth drops at the 
corners; even were the mouth a cherry, you would find the 
fruit bitter. 


This had already been said ages before by a Persian poet. 
Not less remarkable than their striking originality is the 
endless variety of the “ Thoughts,” and there are numbers of 
them which, once read, can never be forgotten. This gifted 
royal lady is also the authoress uf many poems, novelettes, 
fairy-tales, and dramas. 


THE MARCHIONESS. 


One has only to gaze at the personal presentment of the 
marchioness, beautifully reproduced in colour by the Dover 
Street Studios, Ltd., to be at once won by her “ Maxims and 
Musings.” Yet it is sad to think that one so young and fair 
should already, by a cruel fate, have been inoculated with 
the cynicism of La Rochefoucauld. It cannot be denied 
that the marchioness, in her short career, has gained some 
sad experience, especially in the Law Courts. Hence she 
tells us :— 


It is almost impossible to believe that a cross-examining 
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Counsel is probably a very nice man at home, and quite kind 
to children and animals. 


And again :— 


Always look at the letters you write from the point of 
view of a Court of Law. 


An excellent piece of advice which the marchioness gives 
to her own sex is :— 


If you cannot marry the man you love, be sure to marry 
the man who loves you. 


Yet how few of the daughters of Eve do so! 


The marchioness is almost as severe on the Eternal 
Feminine as Miss Marie Corelli :— 


It is not odd that women are very often antagonistic to 
women : all female animals fight each other. 


Men like to compare women to lilies; but remember there 
are Tiger Lilies. 


Yes, and Militant Suffragettes also ! 

This little book is very daintily got up, and is in all 
respects a credit to the authoress, the printer, and the 
publisher. Her Majesty the Queen-Mother has been 
graciously pleased to accept a copy of it. 


TuE TROFESSOR. 


Mrs. Huxley is to be cordially thanked for compiling this 
little volume of selections from her distinguished husband's 
works. Some of the passages are chosen for their philo- 
sophy, some for their moral guidances, some for their 
scientific exposition of natural facts, or for their insight into 
social questions ; others for their charms of imagination or 
genial humour, and many for their pure beauty of lucid 
English writing. These extracts are more especially destined 
for the working man, whose cause the Professor so ardently 
espoused, and who may not have the means to buy his 
complete works. 


Tur Mere May. 


Here we have a booklet of Brammagem wisdom which is 
not by any means all pinchbeck. The young author has 


evidently already had some experience of the fair sex, for 
he sententiously tells us :— 


If woman's intellect were as keen as her tongue she would 
be irresistible. 


But intellect or no intellect, tongue or no tongue, woman 
has been irresistible ever since the year 1. And Mr. Pollack 
goes far to prove this when he states :— 


Anger flies before a woman's smile like morning mists 
before the rising sun. 


Yet that is nothing compared to “the witchcraft of a 
cunning kiss,” of which Kit Marlowe tells us. 





THE ART OF REJUVENATION 


Print Restoration and Picture Cleaning. By Mavrice Jamrs 
Guyy. (L. Upcott Gill. 6s. 6d. net.) 


Tue art of which Mr. Gunn is so persuasive an exponent 
18 one which is in these days widely practised, and with 
extremely varied results. In old times, if legends speak 
true, the votaries of rejuvenation were more ambitious in 
their aims and more drastic in their methods—witness the 
episode of Medea and the daughters Pelias, and its disastrous 
ending. Medea is generally credited with having kept back 





some essential portion of her secret, and is denounced 
accordingly; and there is always a risk that some unhandy 
mortal, in following Mr. Gunn’s directions, or in thinking 
that he does so, will come to grief and lay the blame at Mr. 
Gunn’s door. But the fact is that in all such secrets there 
is always one incommunicable ingredient, the personality of 
the operator. Inanimate objects, like animate ones, are 
quite obviously sensitive to handling; a man who aspires 
to success in the paths marked out by Mr. Gunn needs 
“hands” as much as a jockey ; and the clumsy-fingered and 
unsympathetic meddler in these mysteries needs to be 
warned off at the outset—“ Procul, O procul este, profani!”’ 
is the word for such. The caution is the more necessary 
since Mr. Gunn’s book, in its straightforward lucidity, will be 
the occasion of sore temptation to many an uninitiated one 
to lay hard and unskilful hands upon a soiled masterpiece 
to its mischief and, mayhap, destruction. Mr. Gunn himself 
realises the danger when in his preface he gives fair warning 
that some of the secrets of picture-cleaning are not for 
everybody; but this might also be said of much that is 
included in the book. 

With these reservations, however, we have nothing but 
praise for Mr. Gunn’s very clear and practical work. He 
speaks very kindly at the outset of the “ professional 
restorer,” but with rare exceptions he is surely a person to 
be avoided. Some few there are of that trade who can be 
trusted, but they are few. In fact, Mr. Gunn himself, on 
a later page, admits that “capable restorers of pictures are 
very few.” We have seen some terrible works of “ cleaning 
and restoring ” perpetrated during the last few years upon 
pictures of real merit which would far better have been left 
untouched. But there is much that can be done fora print 
or a picture before the desperate remedy of ‘ restoration” 
need be attempted; and it is here that Mr. Gunn is most 
helpful. He is also open to answering inquiries upon his 
suggestions, which most authors of this kind are not. The 
columns of the Bazaar, he tells us, are always open to those 
who find themselves in difficulties. This in itself is no 
small advantage. He preaches from no “ coward’s castle.” 
The materials required for the purposes of which he treats— 
as is generally the case with practical men—are few and 
simple, and for the most part inexpensive. The instructions 
are admirable in their lucidity and practical sense—that 
sense which only comes from experience, and which can be 
recognised only—and then with delight—by those who have 
had experience. In the treatment of prints he seems to us 
especially sound, and his various “tips” could not be 
bettered. He gives capital hints, too, upon detecting “ fakes,” 
and the best and cleverest methods of so doing. Some of 
them, we confess, were new to us, and their ingenuity 
impresses us accordingly. His suggestions for the treat- 
ment of old water-colours are also capital. On the cleaning 
and repairing of oil-paintings he is equally good and 
instructive. He realises to the full how much easier it is to 
ruin a picture than to restore it, and he advises accordingly. 
His standard of the qualifications required for such a task is 
rightly high—the restorer, in his view, “ must be as much 
an artist as the actual painter of the canvas.” But cleaning 
is not impossible up to a certain point. Of oil varnishes he 
will have none, and rightly so. The process of simple 
cleaning with warm water, with or without soap, and with 
the humble potato in reserve as a second line of attack, is 
minutely described, and entirely coincides with our own 
experience. 

In short, as we said at the outset, the book is one which 
can be commended heartily. We may add that an excellent 
series of illustrations adds greatly to -its practical value, 
while several reproductions of old prints give a good idea of 
the nature of the treasures which judicious treatment may 
rescue from untimely destruction, 
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FICTION 


Oliver’s Kind Women. By Puiiv Gisss. (Herbert and 
Daniel. 6s.) 


Ir has not yet been forgotten, nor will it be for a long time to 
come, that Mr. Philip Gibbs wrote the striking Fleet Street 
novel entitled “The Street of Adventure.” That book was 
one of the most considerable works of fiction published 
during the present decade. Mr. Gibbs has now put 
“ Oliver’s Kind Women ” before the world through Messrs. 
Herbert and Daniel—a new name to us. We congratulate 
them on having secured for their opening list a novel by 
such a powerful pen. If Mr. Gibbs’ new book does not 
move us to the enthusiasm which we felt after reading 
“The Street of Adventure,” nevertheless we are very 
greatly struck by it. Oliver, it must be confessed, is a 
thoronghly egotistical, objectionable person who takes 
everything he can get, as by right, and gives nothing in 
return. He has not even the excuse of being a genius. His 
whole work seems to consist of some six short stories in 
sundry magazines. Although we dislike him whole-heartedly, 
the book is written with such skill, such a wealth of vivid 
description of London life in all its aspects, such delightful 
characterisation, that we were compelled to read to the end 
to find out what became of the inflated hero to whom 
all women were kind. Mr. Gibbs is to be congratulated 
not only upon the forcefulness of his descriptions, but 
upon the delicacy of his humour, which stirs one to 
laughter at the most unexpected moments. The young 
girl journalist, Katherine Halstead, who struggled along 
the hard pavement of Fleet Street, and whose days 
and nights were dedicated to the quest of “scoops” in 
“The Street of Adventure” is met again here in the person 
of Katherine Goldstein, wife of an enormously rich German 
baron, 

In her Chippendale-furnished rooms, palace-like in their 
richness and luxury, she entertains all her old fellow- 
workers—Grattan, Luttrell, and the others. All her old 
wilfulness and whimsicality remain with her. Having 
married solely for money, she hates herself for it, and yet 
would not give it up for anything in the world, even com- 
plete happiness or love. She is the personification of 
femininity. The attitude of the suburban father towards 
the great Oliver—the coming literary genins—the wonder, 
admiration, and even awe with which he eyes his clothes 
and listens to the highly coloured accounts of his life, when 
all the time Oliver is really being kept by the old man, who 
works overtime and stints and scrapes to make him a 
monthly allowance, is almost a tragedy, and intensifies a 
hundred times the utter worthlessness of the hero. As a 
student of temperament, Mr. Philip Gibbs is some inches 
taller than in any of his former work. Certainly his vivi- 
section, because that is what it comes to, of this complete 
egoist is done with the master hand of a surgeon. Never- 
theless, we think that Mr. Philip Gibbs would be well 
advised to devote himself in future to the portraiture of 
charming people, of whom he seems to know so many. 
There are not many readers, after all, who go out of their 
way in everyday life to associate with cads, however glori- 
fied. Why, then, should they be expected to spend an 
evening with them in the pages of a novel ? 


The Garden of Resurrection. By E. Tempte Tuorston. 
(Chapman and Hall. 6s.) 


It seems to us that Bellwattle—a curious nickname for a 
very nice lady—was quite right when she told Mr. Bellairs 





that he was morbid about his ugliness. Although he may 
have been badly pockmarked and perhaps not originally 
endowed with a Greek perfection of feature, it was hardly 
necessary for him to wander so disconsolately through life, 
believing himself a monster of unattractiveness. He was 
really a charming gentleman in a mournful and at times 
slightly ridiculous way. Mr. Thurston has succeeded with 
great neatness in doing that rather difficult thing, which 
is to make his hero tell his own story and remain the 
only person in or out of it who is ignorant of his attrac- 
tions. 

In Mr. Bellairs’ quixotic venture of going to Ireland to warn 
a helpless young girl whom a cad had brought over from 
Dominica to marry, and imprisoned in the house of his two 
she-dragons of aunts, we have nothing to lament except that 
he did not carry it out with more dash. He failed to make 
her believe his warning, and received as thanks a promise 
that the fair Dominican would pray never to look upon him 
again. This upset Mr. Bellairs very much, as he was already 
in love with her. We think Mr. Thurston insists a little too 
much on his hopelessness of inspiring a reciprocal passion. 
Mr. Bellairs, who had longed so earnestly for romance, 
scarcely realised it when it came. But he acted entirely in 
character, and that is the main thing in a sentimental 
romance just as much as in a blood-and-iron work of realism. 
We were genuinely pleased when he received his final 
reward. Mr. Thurston possesses that derided but not inestim- 
able gift of painting a man who is a gentleman in all he 
does ; he is also a writer of a rare studiousness, incapable of 
bad grammar and scorning an ugly cadence. He is hardly 
robust enough to move us very deeply, but he has in a marked 
degree the gift of being entirely readable. We hesitate to 
say that he has charm, because that word has been so 
cheapened by being bestowed where it is not deserved; but 
if Mr. Thurston does not object to sharing the quality with a 
good many rather questionable folk, we cannot withhold it 
from him, 


Dick Comerford’s Wager. By Archer Puitir Crovcu, 


(Robert Scott. 6s.) 


To relate the story of “ Dick Comerford’s Wager” Mr. 
Crouch takes his readers back one hundred years—to that 
most romantic of times when the hoot of the motor was 
unknown and ladies journeying from one town to another 
were at the mercy of the driver, the roads, and any high- 
wayman who happened to be on the look-out for pillage. 
This, however, is not a tale of stirring adventure, but is 
merely concerned with the breakdown of a post-chaise con- 
taining a young lady named Betty and her aunt, who are 
forced to seek refuge at a village inn, where also comes 
Dick Comerford, a young man who, in accordance with the 
terms of his uncle’s will, loses his fortune if he is unmarried 
on his twenty-fifth birthday, which is in ten days’ time. 
Dick is accompanied by three companions, and over a bottle 
of claret the conspirators force Dick to make a bet that he 
will propose to the next girl he sees, immediately upon 
which proposition Betty enters the room. Dick fulfils his 
part of the bargain, and as Betty is masquerading as her 
maid endless complications ensue. Our author steers 
through them all in a very bright and entertaining manner, 
and the story reads brightly on to the end, when, needless 
to say, Dick does not lose his fortune. A little more care 
might have been taken with regard tothe grammar in many 
portions of the book, but with this reservation we have no 
complaint to make, 
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THE THEATRE 
“THE CRUCIBLE” AT THE COMEDY THEATRE 


Mr. Pevissigr must look to himself. Suddenly, with none of 
the preliminary fanfare of trumpets which is heard so often 
and dies away so quickly, two writers have come to London 
and taken it by storm. Ignoring the old adage that a 
cobbler should stick to his last, Mr. Hemmerde, K.C., and 
Mr. Neilson, M.P., have plumped for play-writing. Already 
they have achieved something like a record. “The Butter- 
fly on the Wheel,” a serious play, is one of the genuine 
successes of the season, and ‘“‘ The Crucible,” just produced, 
is quite likely to do as well. The latter piece is, however, 
not serious. It is the most subtle and delicious burlesque 
of the drawing-room melodrama that has perhaps ever been 
seen. Nothing that Mr. Pelissier has done can come within 
arm's length of it, and when playgoers discover the little 
joke, when it dawns upon them that the play which has 
been held up to ridicule and torn to shreds is not what it 
purports to be at all, amazement and boredom will be 
replaced by Homeric laughter and Mr. Henry Ainley will 
become Mr. Pelissier’s only rival. 

Mark Melstrode is one of those strong, grim, hard, true, 
hideously rich, silent Americans who tremble, curse, lie, 
cringe, storm, and deliver recitations all day long and far 
into the night. He parts his hair in the centre, smokes 
inferior cigars, and paces the room restlessly, dressed in a 
suit of ready-made blue serge. He thinks no more of 
sending cables than mere ordinary human men think of 
buying a halfpenny evening paper. “Gee whiz!” says he, 
“whaat do I care, any way? A million dollars is no more 
ter me, Sir, than a split pea tow ’possum "—or words to that 
effect. So, with more money than he can count or spend, 
Mark leaves his native atmosphere of spittoons and boost and 
invades London. We find him in a house evidently built by 
himself—a sort of Selfridge house, presumably, because it is 
always filled with the whole of Society, the Stage, and 
Politics, and yet there seems to be no over-crowding—in a 
small room, with comic doors, which is filled with telephones 
and title-deeds and the reek of cheap cigars. Through a 
large window, over which is painted a symbolic scene of 
ships and antelopes, one obtains a magnificent view of the 
Botanical Gardens, Windsor Castle, the flagstaff on Wimble- 
don Common, and Harrow-on-the-Hill. Like all millionaires, 
Mark is very particular about his views. With an elderly 
Irish secretary, to whom he is, of course, very rude, this 
great big white man, who might easily be mistaken for a 
nigger, breaks combines, crumples up trusts, thumps desks, 
takes pot-shots at the populace with half-smoked cigars, and 
talks in bad blank verse and imitation Bret Hartese about 
himself and his past. 

Do not run away with the idea, however, that he devotes 
all his time to Melstrode rhapsodies. He is, as a matter of 
fact, a man of many hobbies. One of them is to break 
Morrison or Robinson—a man, at any rate, who lives some- 
where, and has done something, but who must be wrung dry 
and hung out in the rain. He does this by cable. He is 
also “ getting even” with London society, because, departing 
from its habits, it has refused to accept Mark for himself 
alone. This he does by inviting aristocracy to his emporium, 
and leaving it to the tender mercies of the Duchess of 
Droone, who is a very fascinating woman with an American 
accent, and a way of turning at the door and going 


“Ha! ha!” She is, however, a quite typical Duchess, an | 


easily recognisable Duchess, because she not only loves 
Mark, but tells him so, and because, when told by him in his 
irresistible millionaire way to “ Git; Georgie,” she stays 
dear, splendid, brave Englishwoman—sinks into a sofa, shows 





a good deal of stocking, and goes “Ha! ha!” Typical 
Duchess indeed. She is dealing witha millionaire who calls 
her Georgie. No loving woman “ gits ” from the presence of 
such a man empty-handed. Realising this, Mark ponders 
for a moment, throws at her the lease of a house in 
Grosvenor Square, and pushes her into the passage. Upon 
which, more typical than ever, she turns, goes “ Ha! ha!” 
as before, and droones away. All this is merely an episode. 
We have not yet arrived at the great test scene. 

We gather from the many pieces of excruciating Bret 
Hartese, already strongly and emotionally delivered, that 
Mark has been hurtin his youth. A woman loved him and 
left him to marry another—perhaps it was Morrison or 
Robinson —before he could give her a lease. He found her 
camp-fire smouldering where the mosquitoes zooned and 
bronchos busted and the sun went out with a hiss. Like all 
millionaires, Mark is very careful about his local colour. All 
the same, he now loves the beautiful Mary Strawardine, all too 
slight and delicate to bear a name so heavy and so foolish. Gee! 
how he loves that woman, boys! The mere thought of her 
turns the silent, strong, grim man into a Sicilian actor. She 
shall, she must be his, anyway. One woman had hurt him, 
remember. All women would therefore hurt him, so, like 
the strong man that he was, he will marry her without 
making her his wife, a perfectly conceivable and even logical 
conclusion to which a typical American millionaire would 
naturally come. 

Now, the beautiful Mary is one of those aristocrats who 
spend the greater part of their lives at the Melstrode emporium 
listening to his mechanical piano-player and sipping iced 
water. Like Georgie Duchess of Droone and the Countess of 
Drayton and the wordless discreet servant who invariably 
brought in their cards on a tray—Mark collected cards, and 
brought this pleasant and harmless custom from America— 
Mary wandered in and out; sometimes she borrowed a 
million or two from Mark, sometimes she merely comes up 
because the piano-player’s ragtimes give her a headache. 
This time she comes in order to show Mark how typically 
English she is. She proceeds to do so by stretching out her 
arms and telling him, in the beautiful English of the 
drawing-room ballad, how much she loves him and how 
dearly she desires to be the mother of his sons. Poor Mr. 
Pelissier. He has never perpetrated anything so delicious 
as this. Sensation, as might have been expected. Mark 
“shunts” his faithful Irishman, kicks out his Dundreary 
lawyer, and hides the emotional young man who has come 
to ask for £20,000 behind a cushion. Ah! then this is the 
Great Test Scene. We are now going to see a woman tried 
in the fire. Gee whiz, boys! grip hold and breathe slowly. 
This is life as they have it at the Elephant and Castle 
Theatre. My! how it hurts! 

“T love yer, yep; see here, I love yer anyway,” says Mark, 
sending a series of almost perfect smoke rings into Mary’s 
face, one after another. “ But right now I tell yer this. I 
shall never lead yer to the good old altar. You're soft 

ine. 
‘ Mary reels. She had a Scots mother. ‘“ Do not offend 
my Christian and wholly well-bred ears,” she cries collo- 
quially, “ by a statement so brusque, so coarse, so callous. 
Would that I could fall in with your disingenuous sugges- 
tion, but there is in me the remnants of an effete prejudice 
which makes consent impossible. Oh,oh, . . . oh.” 

There is a short pause for another reel, and then out comes 
brother Kenyon, for such is his name. “‘ How dare you!” he 
hisses, turning pale to the roots of his hair, and drawing 
himself to his full height, “ How dare you! You may give 
me twenty thousand of the best, but you may not talk to my 
little sister like that!” 

‘In the meantime, Mary has flung herself into the sofa in 
a passion of weeping. Not to be outdone, Kenyon does the 
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same thing upon the floor. He always goes one better. 
And then Mark deliberately strides to the window, aims 
his cigar at Windsor Castle and—misses it. He lights 
another, throws the match at the flamboyant Etonian, now 
of Throgmorton-street, and sends out a cloud of smoke at 
Mary. “Say,” says he, with some vibrato, “did I ever tell 
you the long, true story of my life from the time when I 
was a babby until I got hurt beneath the Dogger Bank ?” 


There is no answer. Both Kenyon and Mary are typical 
aristocrats, and far too well bred to run away. And so for 
the tenth time in two hours Melstrode talks of mosquitoes 
and broncho-busters and the hissing sun, dragging in once 
more the old camp-fire. It is very beautiful and typical. It 
is the most delicious satire. 


But Kenyon, who can stand a good deal, cannot, after all, 
stand that. He springs up, pulls out the revolver, which it 
is now the smart thing for every old Etonian to carry, 
especially if he is in Throgmorton-street by day, and levels’ 
it at his sister. 

“ Fire!” she cries, knowing that it isn’t loaded. 


“ Ha, ha,” cries the boy who met George, Duchess of 
Droone, and introduced her business to his firm. The com- 
mission paid his cigarette bill. 


“ Gee!” shouts Mark, shaken out of his usual composure. 


But the boy, who is not naturally dramatic, faints. His 
surprise at his unconventional behaviour is so great. What 
would Throgmorton Street have said? And the curtain 
falls. Luckily there isone more Act. There might easily 
have been a dozen more. Georgie has gone to see the house 
in Grosvenor-square, but the Countess, as they all called 
her, typically, comes up from the piano-player and adds tone 
to the scene. More cards are brought up, Morrison or 


- Robinson is broken, Mark is even ruder to his faithful 


Irishman, who takes Kenyon away to give him the small 
sum he needs, and Mary remains. Whereupon, unbelievable 
as it may seem, Mark once more recites the story of his life 
from the beginning. Bombast and mixed metaphor roll 
from his lips. Never had egoism reached such a point, 
and, then, utterly worn out and determined at last to make 
some sort of stand, Mary seized her opportunity and 
delivered an article from the Daily Chronicle on Motherhood. 
Her peroration is very direct if a trifle irrelevant. “ All or 
nothing,” she says, “All or nothing.” The great, strong 
man even then seems disinclined to give way and promise 
marriage, and if Mary had not seized him in her arms the 
curtain would never have come down. 


That, so far as we could follow it, is the story of “ The 
Crucible.” It is an epoch-making skit, a burlesque of the 
servants’ novelette and the suburban drama of high life, 
which might have been written by Dr. Stephen Leacock, 
author of “Nonsense Novels,” and we can imagine 
hundreds of people getting immense amusement at the 
Comedy Theatre so long as the play is there. Mr. Ainley 
as Mark showed a keen sense of humour. He did not forget 
for one moment that he was in farce. He entered into the 
spirit of the thing whole-heartedly. His vulgarity was 
exquisite; his noise excruciating. A fine performance. 
Miss D’Alroy did very well, but was altogether too pretty, 
too charming. Mr. Owen Nares was excellent. Mr. 
Hemmerde and Mr. Neilson are to be congratulated. They 
have relit the lamp of burlesque. 


THE COURT THEATRE 
Tue Irish Payers 


One of the most interesting questions in connection with 
the Abbey Theatre Players is whether the younger blood is 





to maintain the initial inspiration that first gave rise to the 
movement. It is one thing to light a torch at the fire of 
life; it is quite another to pass the brand on aflame and 
fierce. As most know (or should know), the venture was 
originally founded chiefly because certain persons, notably 
W. B. Yeats, had plays which they wished acted, and which 
it was obvious no commercial theatre could ever be 
induced to produce. Very soon after its foundation the 
mordant, rich genius of Synge brought its power to the 
movement. Thus the “Irish Literary Theatre” existed 
largely to put.on the work of such as these. Now it exists 
to be written for: a somewhat different thing and a more 
perilous. Truly it has passed the opening of the stage of 
fluctuation long since; yet that stage is not yet over, and 
the present season at the Court forms an exceedingly 
interesting study. 

For example, on Monday, the 5th, we had “The Play- 
boy,” by Synge; on Thursday, the 8th, we had Yeats’ 
poem, “ Deirdre ;” and every evening has concluded with one 
of Lady Gregory’s inimitable sketches of rich humour. 
“The Playboy” we know. “Deirdre” is vot, indeed, 
drama; it is more truly a poem. It is not always recog- 
nised that dramatic poetry has a further division beyond 
the two generally admitted, of closet drama and poetic 
drama. There is a further type exemplified by “ Deirdre,” 
which is neither closet drama, like the ‘ Dynasts,” nor poetic 
drama, like “King Lear,” but a poem phrased in the 
characters of legend or myth; a poem which we may well 
enjoy reading, but which we demand to see pourtrayed on 
the stage, equably and without vigour of stress, as though 
a phantasy had swept on our brain, and in a dream of beauty 
we perceived an ancient tapestry step into life. Of such 
a type is “Deirdre.” It is not drama; strictly speaking, 
W. B. Yeuts is not a dramatist (no dramatist could ever 
have penned the “ Wind among the Reeds”); and those 
who condemn, as some critics on Thursday did condemn, 
“ Deirdre” for not being rich drama like “ The Playboy,” 
thereby lay bare their lack of critical insight. But that is 
not to say there is no room for it on the stage. Neither 
Deirdre nor Naisi (nor, for that matter, Conchubar, though 
it is less true there) are instinct with life; they have no 
blood in their veins, neither have they any heat of desire ; 
they are the subjects of a dream, and the three singing 
women are the agents that upcall the dream. And surely 
we all love a dream, however much a thing apart it be. 

Yet these we know; but a newer challenge was given us 
on Wednesday in the presentation for the first time in 
London of “ Mixed Marriage,” by St. John Ervine, and on 
Thursday by the similar production of “Birthright,” by 
T. C. Murray. As to the first, if we had not known that 
Mr. St. John Ervine was a journalist in London, and a 
Fabian, we might have guessed it. All the Fabian pre- 
occupation with political problems was there, with, more- 
over, the desire to draw the obvious moral that tokens the 
journalist whose native business it is. John Rainey is that 
unhappy imitation of the dour Scotsman that Belfast is 
enabled to produce by reason of its proximity to Scotland. 
He is a Protestant, in all the severe etymological meaning 
of that word, and an Orangeman. Like most bigots, he is 
passably ignorant: Sinn Feiners and Catholics are one to 
him with Socialists and Labour men. When discovered to 
us he has just come home to inform his wife that he with 
the rest of the men have come out on strike. This is the first 
place in which Mr. Ervine fails. This task of placing the 
audience in full information as to the situation, and yet to 
let the information emerge in the proper and natural 
business of dialogue, is of all tasks the most critical set for 
the playwright. Yet where John Rainey asks petulantly for 


the evening paper, and his wife asks ‘“‘ Was there. anythin’ 
pertickler ye wur wantin’ t’ see in it-?’to get the reply, 
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“ Aye, about the strack,” it is too palpable a manceuvre to win 
through, and an unhappy prejudice is bred in the listening 
mind. 

However, the information is conveyed. Then it tran- 
spires that of their two sons the elder, Hugh, is not the 
man his father would wish him to be. He mixes, for 
instance, with a Michael O’Hara, who is a Papist and 
Labour man ; and—deadly thing!—he is keeping company 
with a Papist girl, Nora Murray by name. The younger 
son, in the language of the schools, does not “ function ;” 
he wanders through the play to give it rondure, and help it 
round difficult corners. It is with the elder son the trouble 
lies. He informs his mother that he proposes to marry 
Nora, and they agree to keep the knowledge from the father 
till the strike is over. For Michael O’Hara is taking a 
prominent part in the strike; and, to save Orange and 
Green Riots, such as would ruin the men’s chances, he has 
persuaded Mr. Rainey to keep peace between the two. But 
Rainey discovers it for himself, and by eavesdropping too, 
which is bad for him, and bad for Mr. Ervine. Moreover, 
he discovers it on the very day he is expected to speak in 
favour of religious peace. At once his fury is aroused: he 
declares he will speak in favour of religious war, unless 
Hugh gives up Nora or Nora gives up Hugh. It is alla 
bit involved, and Mr. Ervine does not aid the involutions 
with likelihood. For instance, when Rainey goes out, the 
air is full of irresolution, not of war, and we feel the play- 
wright’s hand waver. 

The end is, however, that he speaks in favour of war, and 
the fourth scene opens with a riot surging about Rainey’s 
house. Exactly why the mob should be there is not quite 
clear, except that it seems to be demanding Nora, who is 
being protected in the house, Rainey or no Rainey. [If it is 
weak it is at least exciting. We hear stones; we hear the 
Riot Act being read; we hear volleys of muskets ; we hear 
the roar of the riot. Nora is distraught, taking the blame 
on herself. In the end, to save the bloodshed of musket fire, 
she runs out desperately, and falls back shot. Then, and 
only then, Mr. Ervine rises to the situation. Looking on 
the mischief he has wrought, John Rainey says: “ Ah was 
right. Ah know Ah was right;” and his wife, reading the 
soul behind the words, strokes him gently, saying, ‘“‘ Aw, my 
poor man, my poor man!” No; there is not much to arouse 
enthusiasm in this play: it is didactic; it is Fabian; and it 
is unconvincing in theme and (fechnique, despite many excel- 
lencies. And in any case its four Acts did not aid it. Three 
would have sufficed, for the second and third were strictly 
one, and too long at that. 

It was somewhat suspiciously, therefore, we expected 
“ Birthright,” a suspicion that passed to tense interest very 
early in the play. Not since Synge do we remember any- 
thing with so much of the strength and beauty of drama. 
The story itself was quite a simple one, and furthermore its 
simplicity was primal and fierce. It had nothing political 
in it, for its situation was before all politics and higher than 
all politics. It was not intellectual, in the misunderstood 
meaning of that word, but passionate ; and it therefore laid 
hold of the whole emotion. Bat Morrissey was a man who, 
early in life, had made a little money in America, and, 

returning to Ireland, had bought a farm in the County 
Cork. Hard work he had put into the farm, till he turned 
it from bareness to sweetness, and he could say, “ The sweat 
o’ my body an’ my life is in every inch of the land.” . His 
sons are two —Hugh, the elder, a young man who has turned 
to culture, writes verses for the Feis, is captain of the hurley 
team, and is a great favourite in the neighbourhood; and 
Shane, the younger, somewhat dour, and with no interests 
outside the farm. Yet the farm is Hugh’s birthright, and 
so Shane determines to go to America. Shane is old Bat’s 
right hand, while Hugh he is contemptuous of, he being 


alien tohim. And the old mother, thinking no harm, wish- 
ing no favouritism, has ever favoured the elder against the 
younger, till Shane has black hatred bred in his heart. 

Thus the four characters are set out: Old Bat, bitter at 
Shane’s appreciation to go, and bitter against Hugh’s more 
cultured desires; Hugh, gay, accomplished, a favourite 
everywhere; Shane, dour, but with a dourness that his 
mother’s unwitting neglect has bred in him ; and old Maura, 
loving both sons, yet over tender to Hugh, for she herself 
has gentle blood in her veins, and Hugh is attuned to her 
instincts. Hach possesses our full sympathy, and thus the 
catastrophe is singularly purging. Bat, inafury of anger 
at what he terms Hugh’s neglect of the farm, decides that 
Hugh shall forego his birthright, and go to America instead 
of Shane. The catastrophe is delayed with rare skill, 
till, at the ripe psychological moment, Hugh and Shane 
fight, and Shane discovers to his horror that he has 
killed his brother. The scene closes as Shane disappears 
terror-stricken into the night, and Maura wails over 
Hugh's body, Bat gazing onin horror. It is a strong play. 
The subtle omens that hint the end all through the 
play bespeak the instinctive dramatist. There is excellent 
draughtsmanship here; but, more than all, there is a grip 
on the primal emotions such as, to speak deliberately, one is 
ata loss to discover in any present-day dramatic work. 
While there are dramatists such as Mr. Murray the Abbey 
Theatre is secure. We understand that he is a master in 
one of the State schools in the county Cork. Since seeing 
the play we have read it carefully in Messrs. Maunsell’s 
edition, and there is the same fierce power and strength of 
beauty in the printed page as on the boards. [t would be 
unfair to close without speaking of Hileen O’Doherty’s 
interpretation of the part of Maura. With these Irish 
Players all the acting is good ; but this performance stands 
out as exceptional even among the best. The appeal to 
tears was never overstrained ; and, being sure in its stroke, 
it filled the mind with tears that were too full to overflow. 
Mr. Sidney Morgan, as Bat, had a fierce, rugged strength 
that yet never lost our understanding and our sympathy. 

Lady Gregory’s plays scarcely demand praise, so well 
known are they. Suffice it to say that “ The Workhouse 
Ward” and “The Rising of the Moon” were as richly 
humorous and full of sympathy as ever. 


“THE MARRIED WOMAN” AT THE ALDWYCH 


Tueeternal triangle, of which the novel-reading and play-going 
public must by this time be somewhat weary—the woman, 
the husband, and the lover—found a fresh setting in Mr. 
C. B. Fernald’s play, presented on Sunday and Monday last 
by the Incorporated Stage Society. The acting was admir- 
able, and at times brilliant; the dialogue abounded in smart 
epigram ; the construction was good; but the treatment of 
the theme showed no attempt to break away from conven- 
tional lines. Sylvia Temple, who has married an “ early- 
Victorian blockhead,” even while half-fearing to commit her 
life’s happiness to him, is in due course disillusioned. Two 
years after the wedding, for the second time she takes the 
extraordinary procedure of summoning the brave, pure, 
stalwart lover (who is addicted to leaving for Liverpool or 
Alaska at critical moments) to see if he can unravel the 
tangle—she had done so on: the eve-of her marriage, much 
to the horror of the assembled family. The brave, pure 
stalwart is a good, dear, strong fellow, who stands rigid and 
unresponsive, despite the tumult in his heart, while Sylvia 
hangs round his neck, and beseeches him to take her. No! 
He must catch the next train for Liverpool; he must get 
away to give her time to think over her position. In three 





months he will return, and then, ii she still wishes it, he will 
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take her and shelter her, and face the world’s opprobrium. 
So he departs, and, we hope, catches his train, and the 
curtain descends to the sobbing inquiry of the heroine, 
“ What shall I do?” 

It will be seen that there is nothing startling in all this. 
The cleverness of the dialogue, however, and the excellence 
of the acting saved the play from becoming diluted Ibsen 
or an imitation of Shaw. There was hardly an unin- 
teresting minute in the whole of the three Acts, and the 
various scenes with Sylvia’s ineffable parents were 
genuinely amusing. The parts of the seniors were in the 
capable hands of Mr. A. S. Homewood and Mrs. A. B. 
Tapping ; Alice Mathewson and Henry Mathewson, Sylvia’s 
sister and brother-in-law, were capitally played by Miss 
Nannie Bennett and Mr. Frederick Lloyd; Miss Grace 
Croft gave a good interpretation of the worried Sylvia; Mr. 
Hubert Harben as her husband, and Mr. Norman Trevor as 
her immaculate lover, gave no cause for complaint. In spite 
of its lack of originality, as far as the plot is concerned, 
“The Married Woman” would have a long and successful 
run, we imagine, if staged inthe usual way at a West-end 
theatre. 


DUKE OF YORK’S THEATRE 


Miss Marie Tempest has revived that amusing little comedy 
“The Marriage of Kitty” at the Duke of York’s Theatre, 
and, judging from the laughter with which it was received, 
it should have a fairly long innings. With her inimitable 
self in the title-part, and her astounding change from the 
Kitty of the country—a regular “ fright "—to the Kitty of 
the town—a very sophisticated and alluring lady indeed— 
she brought the house down; this reversal of the perform- 
ance of Miss Ethel Irving in “ Lady Frederick ” must be seen 
to be believed. The witticisms were obviously toned down 
from a more liberal French interpretation, and at times the 
farcical element seemed over-emphasised by those who ably 
supported Miss Tempest, but on the whole praise and not 
blame will be the verdict of even the most captious critic. 
Mr, J. R. Crauford as John Travers was excellent, and Miss 
Marie Polini in the part of Madame de Semiano caught the 
spirit of the comedy quite happily. “The Marriage of 
Kitty” may not be high art, but in the hands of its present 
exponents it is thoroughly artistic and provocative of 
laughter every few minutes—especially when Mr. Graham 
Browne appears in the toils of his many puzzling situations. 


Miss Ellen Terry delivered the second of her charming 
lectures on the heroines of Shakespeare at the Garrick 
Theatre last Sunday evening, under the auspices of the 
Pioneer Players. In the course of her causerie Miss Terry 
gave with fine effect the love scene between Benedict and 
Beatrice, and treated at varying length the characters of 
Portia, Rosalind, Celia, and others. Musical selections, 
given upon the harpsichord by Mrs. Gordon Woodhouse, were 
a pleasant feature in the enjoyable evening. 





THE SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL AT HIS 
MAJESTY’S 
“THE TAMING OF THE SHREW” 


Wuart a versatile actor is Mr. F. R. Benson, and what an 
excellent, highly trained, experienced company he has to 
support him! They seem to breathe the very atmosphere 
of Shakespeare and of Elizabethan England. It is such a 
velief'to see a company at work who really give one the 
impression of having studied Shakespeare’s plays from 
childhood, and who do not act as if they hdd picked up the 








book a few days before the production, and merely learnt 
the words by heart. On Tuesday last we saw them in the 
tragedy of “ Richard III.,” and thought that performance 
could hardly have been surpassed, but on Friday afternoon, 
in the comedy of “ The Taming of the Shrew,” they were 
even better,and Mr. Benson’s performance of Petruchio was 
a masterpiece: “The Taming of the Shrew” is not often 
seen on the stage, and has never been one of Shakespeare's 
most popular plays; but it is an excellent comedy, full of 
humorous dialogue and ever-changing dramatic situations. 

It is difficult to understand why it does not enjoy a greater 
popularity, but perhaps the reason is that it is an unnatural 
comedy, and Shakespeare when he wrote allowed his fancy 
to aim after an unattainable ideal, which could never be 
regarded with favour by the female sex. But to the worried 
husband or disappointed suitor it is an excellent antidote, 
and he can sit at the theatre for a few hours and flatter 
himself with the illusion that one day he himself may meet 
with the same success as Petruchio, although, as far as 
we know, there is no authentic recorded instance of the 
successful breaking-in of a wayward woman. We left the 
theatre under the impression that Petruchio’s triumph was but 
a transitory one, and that he will pay dearly for it later on in 
the sanctity of his own home. The scene in which the play 
is laid is almost as unnatural as the triumph of man over 
woman which it pourtrays. We have all the rough horse- 
play and humour of Elizabethan England transposed to an 
Italian setting. The jokes of Petruchio’s servants would 
be far more suitable to the inns and stables of Elizabethan 
England than amidst the culture and civilisation of medieval 
Italy. The play also shows Shakespeare's unrivalled 
genius for unravelling a tangled skein of characters, plots, 
and counterplots. Unless you are previously well acquainted 
with the piece, it requires great concentration of mind to 
follow the varying fortunes and substitutions of the rival 
lovers and suitors, but when the curtain finally falls the 
mystery is completely cleared up and each réle stands out 
as clear as a cameo. 

We need say nothing further of Benson's performance of 
Petruchio, except that it could hardly have been excelled. His 
light-heartedness and affectation of severity towards his wife 
made an irresistible appeal to the audience. Mrs. Benson was 
excellent as Katharina the Shrew, and Miss Ethel McDowall 
made a very pretty Bianca. Mr. Murray Carrington looked 
very handsome and very Italian as Lucentio, and also we 
were pleased with the performances of M. Alfred Brydone 
as Baptista and of Mr. Matthew Boulton as Vincentio. In 
fact the whole company deserve any eulogiums which may 
be showered on them. 








MRS, BESANT AT THE QUEEN’S HALL 


Brrore a crowded audience at the Queen’s Hall on Sunday 
evening last Mrs. Annie Besant delivered the first of a 
series of five lectures dealing with “The Immediate Future.” 
For over an hour the audience was held in rapt attention 
as Mrs. Besant discoursed on ‘Impending Physical 
Changes” and the problems which suggested themselves to 
her as needing explanation. The recent emergence of 
certain islands and the number of earthquakes might be 
regarded as signs of a new continent to appear in the Pacific 
Ocean ; and while this continent is slowly forming the race 
that is to inhabit it is slowly preparing in the adjacent 
country of America. “Unless these changes take place 
from time to time,”. said Mrs. Besant, “the earth would 


not be able to support her children.” ’ She: noted at, some 


length and very. interestingly the development of a new type 
of. humanity—the sixth subdivision. of the: great Aryan 
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people, the new race growing up in America with marks 
distinct and clear, full of intellect and power. 

As was to be anticipated, Mrs. Besant treated largely on 
the subject of India, and emphasised that country’s position 
as an integral part of the Empire. - In concluding, she 
suggested that we should try to grasp the changes in progress 
as @ whole, notas isolated facts, but as part of a Divine plan, 
leading in the end to unity and possibly a world-peace. “ No 
nation,” she observed, “may go against righteousness and 
against mercy and hope to keep its place in the world.” 








INDIAN AND COLONIAL REVIEWS, ETC, 


Tue last three issues of The Wednesday Review of India 
which have reached us contain some energetic criticisms 
upon the proposed Hindu University, and “ Crystal Gazer,” 
introducing his theme by a neat little essay on fads and 
faddists, expresses his doubts. as to the benefits likely to 
arise from it. There is a great deal of sound common sense 
in his contention that the money, instead of going to create 
a new University, should rather be applied to the endow- 
ment and improvement of the Colleges which already exist. 
The issue for May 3rd reproduces one of Mr. Richard 
Middleton’s Belgian articles which appeared in Tuk Acapemy, 
and contains a very interesting paper by Mr. C. K. Vyasa 
Rao, B.A., on the question of a member of the Royal Family 
becoming a statutory Viceroy for India, with powers entirely 
separate from those of the Governor-General. In the 
number for May 17th is a capital descriptive article on 
Benares, by Mr. Rajani Sen, B.L. We cannot say much for 
the poetic contributions which The Wednesday Review pub- 
lishes, but good verse is nearly always at a premium. 

The Southern Sphere of Melbourne for May is a very fine 
issue in every respect, and the quality of its illustrations 
renders it especially acceptable. Full-page studies are 
included of the Hon. Alfred Deakin and Sir Thomas Gibson- 
Carmichael, in characteristic attitudes, very appropriate at 
the present time. The reading-matter is also on a high 
level; there is a good article entitled “Some Political 
Orators,” comparing Mr. Deakin with the leading figures in 
the arena of current British politics—although we should 
hardly include Lord Rosebery at the present juncture in this 
category. Sports and recreations are thoroughly treated, 
and the short story of “ An Interrupted Coronation Trip” 
is distinctly amusing. 

One of the bestand most original magazines from the 
United States is The International, edited by B. Russell Herts 
and Richard Le Gallienne. The June number starts with a 
rousing editorial by Mr. Herts on Education, taking for its 
text the recent compulsory resignation of Professor Spingarn 
from Columbia University. It will be remembered that we 
reviewed Professor Spingarn’s lecture, “The New Criticism,” 
very favourably in our issue of March 25th, and, with slight 
acquaintance with the circumstances, we cannot but regret 
that so lucid and logical an exponent of literature is lost to 
Columbia. ‘“ Whata small percentage of the day in our 
grammar-schools, high schools, or colleges,” says Mr. Herts, 

‘is really spent in effort that may be regarded as useful! 

No sane human being can grow up into manhood or 
womanhood without in some measure realising the useless- 
ness of most of what he or she has learned. Many instructors 
are in as open rebellion against conditions as they dare to 
be.” The writer goes on to treat the-deadening influence of 
a course of study at many of the American Universities, 
and his outspoken criticism, though mainly destructive, must 
do good. An excellent article on the late Sir Francis Galton 
and a symposium on Divorce are two of the most interesting 
remaining features of The. International, and we may note 





that its reviewing is as brisk and “spicy” as ever, although 
we do not agree with some of the criticisms on the work of 
Mr. Arnold Bennett. 


THE HOME UNIVERSITIES 


The Cambridge Review for June 7th contains much that 
will interest outside readers—a short unpublished letter by 
Charles Lamb, for instance, with a comment by Mr. E. V. 
Lucas, will appeal to students of “ Elia.” The “May Week 
Supplement” is most smart and. racy. “ Homo Sapiens,” 
an article purporting to be written by a Martian, is caustic 
at the expense of poor humanity, and occasionally witty, as 
when it divides “Homo” into three classes—‘‘ Workers, 
Soldiers, and Nursemaids "—and states that “it is the duty 
of the last to promote the development of the young by 
exposing them to the direct rays of the sun.” A satiric set 
of verses signed “ Jingle” is capital, though the last stanza, 
which we quote, is reminiscent of Austin Dobson’s “ Ballade 
of Imitation ” :— 


And if some day you are telling of a memorable score, 
Or a something that was said by So-and-So, 

And the hearers seem to fancy they have heard it once before, 
And (it may be) not so very long ago, 

Then your inner satisfaction you serenely may renew, 
Taking this for consolation with a jest, 

That the wise and witty savings of the many (and the few) 
Are a repetition-lesson at the best ! 

A delightful sketch of an undergraduate who tried his 
hardest to do good to all and sundry of his fellows only to 
be frustrated—deservedly so, for he was a rare prig—is 
entitled ‘“‘ Misunderstood,” and is the best contribution con- 
sidered from a purely literary point of view; and the issue 
concludes with a really thrilling story of the supernatural. 


AN OXFORD LECTURE 


The President of Magdalen College, Professor T. H. 
Warren, M.A., D.C.L., delivered his inaugural lecture on 
“Oxford and Poetry” in the Sheldonian Theatre on June 
2nd, and it has since been issued by the Clarendon Press in 
book form.* The whole lecture is one of the finest sum- 
maries of the present position with regard to poetry that we 
have had the pleasure of reading: scholarly without being 
abstruse, keenly critical without being pretentious. Professor 
Warren compared the great poets of the past, and notes the 
recurrence at intervals, roughly of about twenty-five years, 
of what might be termed a “ poetic generation;” by this 
process of reasoning he infers the proximity of a new era 
of great achievement which may be equal in beauty and 
effect to the immortal Victorian age. “ Despite the absence 
of conspicuous and household names of poets pure and 
simple,” says the author, “I would confidently assert 
that we still have poets among us who have written 
pieces which have as good a chance of living in the 
anthologies of the future as many of the pieces which 
appear in the anthologies of the present.” Professor 
Warren pointed out the great changes in nations and ideals 
which are taking place in every quarter of the globe at the 
present day, and suggested that poetry is even now beginning 
to deal with these new themes. Linking the subject of his 
lecture with the city of Oxford, he remarked that from time 
to time little circles appear in the University whose members 
are destined to have great influence upon tha various matters 
they discuss. “Silently, stealthily, they come together, 


like fairy-rings in the night, sometimes only leaving a 


mysterious mark upon the morning grass; and afterwards 
melting away even as they came; sometimes growing into 
more lasting strength of flower and -fruit.” - 

‘Few clever men-are without the gift for versification, but 


* Oxford and Poetry in 1911. (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1s. 
net.) 
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Professor Warren warned his audience not to imagine that 
such an accomplishment signified the possession of the 
Divine fire. At the same time he gave the excellent advice 
that such a gift should be cultivated as part of a literary and 
mental training. His address was pregnant with thought, 
and should be read and pondered by all who wish for a 
clever and interesting presentation of the case for poetry in 
this somewhat commercial age. 








A JAPANESE ON WHISTLER 


Ir is not only the Oriental conception to say that “ yes” 
and “no” are, after all, the same thing; I often find such 
an assurance in the matter of art. Whistler, for instance. 
His art of “curious carving of nature and life” had been 
recognised from the beginning in England by the stronger 
word of flat denial; Ruskin was the greatest of his admirers. 
Whistler was clever almost to a fault, and cleverness in art 
as well as in literature was comparatively a new thing in 
England. When I say he was clever, I mean it in the sense 
our Hokusai was clever. His impressionism—Oh! what 
an arbitrary word!—was something of Hiroshige’s; and 
again, his gracefulness might belong to Utamaro. I do 
never mean he was influenced by the Japanese artisis—no, 
no; I do not mean it at all. I feel only glad to know that 
the best art always comes from Nowhere, and never carries 
a particular badge of East or West; it isa bit of Japanese 
vanity when we write Whistler down in parallel with our 
artists. As the question yet remains (perhaps for ever) to 
fix the final place for the colour-print artists in our art, we 
have the same question, we believe, on Whistler; and as we 
find many reasons to deny the title of greatness to the 
former, the latter, too, may not have been great. I know 
how charmed, and again bewildered, we are when we are 
alone with his work face to face, and we think him almost 
great; but we cannot help perceiving his smallness when 
we see his work side by side with the work of some greater 
artists. There is an artist who suddenly gains from being 
compared; Whistler, however, is rather sad in comparison. 
So it is with our artists of the Ukiyoye school—for instance, 
compare Hokusai (that magician of line and design) with 
Seshu, or even Okyo. I am told that Whistler's small 
physique—he hardly weighed more than 130lb.—was 
never noticed when he was alone; I think it was so with 
his art. I agree with Mr. George Moore, who said that 
Whistler might have been a greater artist if he had been 
bigger in physique ; Mr. Moore says often clever things. To 
say he was small I do not mean to undervalue him: in fact, 
smallness or greatness has not much meaning. His being 
over-fastidious cannot be overlooked; his perfection in 
unfinishedness mostly betrays his temperament ; he was one 
of the most studied artists. If it appeared his work was 
always done from inspiration, it is only thet he proved the 
work which he executed at the odd moment, as we might 
say, when he least expected it. The remarkable part is that 
he was always ready for that moment; what energy, what 
persistence he had to grasp it! , 

Tam told of his habitual indifference to time and place; 
not only in his personal action, also he made his dream of 
colour and rhythm at once soar out of them. He never 
copied Nature or eternity ; what he represented on canvas 
was the very Nature and eternity themselves ; it was a sad 
accident to let his picture bear a particular name of a place. 
While it does not look like the reality you and I think we 
see perhaps in Nature, it shows a sweeping ghostliness age- 
less and eternal. It is most interesting to read what he said 
before the Judge at the time of the Ruskin-Whistler case. 
He remarked :—“ If it were called a view of Cremorne, it 





would certainly bring about nothing but disappointment on 





the part of the beholders. It is an artistic arrangement.” 
Again, he said:—‘ To some it may represent all that is 
intended, to others it may represent nothing.” That is the 
real point of his art. A desire and compocition are merely 
a human creation that great Nature never thought of; as 
Nature never tells you where it was begun, how it was 
ended, what its idea and what its intention, so Whistler 
thought his pictures should be. 1t is perfectly clear to see 
why he was called a conceited and wilful impostor; but the 
abusers only exposed at the best their own knowledge, which 
is a lost thing in Art. What Whistler aimed at was imagina- 
tion and impulse. 

No artist when he is great can separate his personality 
rom his work; as Whistler's personality was unique, whether 
it was after study or not, so his art was; and we all see his 
personality behind his work. If you only see the surprise, 
mystification, confusion, and confounding in his art, I do not 
think you see the real Whistler at all. It appears, at the first 
glance, that he was always playing with his art and also with 
his friends, and he was so witty and combative; but he was 
at his heart of hearts most sincere and sad, again like our 
Hokusai. His strange aloofness in his art as well as in his 
personality may have been rooted in his Puritan blood; and 
his Puritanism was touched by the modern cynicism and 
alternately by the attractive cosmopolitanism ; therefore he 
was both severe and delicate. I do not find a particular 
reason to call him eccentric, if not in the fact that he was 
proud in art, uncompromising in intention, eager in aim. If 
so, he was the most eccentric artist that ever lived. 

As there are not two Hogarths, two Velazquez, there will 
be no other Whistler in the future; just one Whistler is 
indeed enough. He was his own rule to himself, not belong- 
ing to any school already in existence; the school which he 
established at once was extinguished with his death; that 
was good. I know that a great art of the world is a creation 
of prayer, and the great artist is always a sort of priest. 
But where Whistler lacked the sober reverence toward 
Nature and Life, he gained, on the other hand, a touch of 
democracy ; it was he who brought art down to noble 
artisanship. And his democracy of art was saved from 
vulgarity by his Puritanic aloofness. It is too common to 
say that his art was a work of love ; but with Whistler it 
was a true case. Whatever the people happened to say, he 
was the most enthusiastic admirer of his own work; where 
is any more strong supporter? And where is the other 
artist who adored his work of creation as he did? I think 
that it does little justice to call him a colourist. We have 
many Oriental artists who never use any other colour but 
black and grey; yet we call them true colourists. One 
must see beyond the colour itself, and feel the inner voice of 
symphony. The colour,I think, was for Whistler only 
means to make his picture sing a living song; from such a 
sense, he was a great colourist. Indeed, he was. And it is 
almost foolish to attempt to examine the truth or reality of 
the colour on his canvas; though it may not be a true colour 
to you, surely it is a poetry or song, which you cannot deny. 

Yong Noovcut. 








SOME OLD THEATRES OF PARIS 


THE PALAIS-ROYAL—I. 
By Marc Locké 
WHEN Voltaire wrote— 


Il est une déesse inconstante, incommode, 
Bizarre dans ses gotits, folle en ses ornements. 
Qui parait, fuit, revient, et nait en tous les temps; 
Protée était son pére, et son nom est la Mode— 
he seems to have predicted how Dame Fashion was to treat 
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the beautiful palace of the Palais-Royal since its foundation 
until this day. 

Built, or rather begun, by Richelieu, the Palais-Cardinal, 
as it was then called, was presented by the great Minister to 
Louis XIII. After this Sovereign’s death, his widow, Anne 
of Austria, the Queen Regent, dwelt there with her 
two sons, Louis XIV. and the Duc d’Anjou, until the 
former’s majority, when the Court returned to the 
Louvre. Amongst the most notable guests the Palais-Royal 
sheltered was Henrietta of France, who retired there 
during her widowhood. Then came the Revolution, with its 
train of riots, mobs, and tumults, of which many were 
witnessed by the Palais-Royal. During the Consulate 
and the Empire the galleries of the fine old palace 
were the meeting-places of Parisian fashionable life. 
The Merveilleuses and the Incroyables strutted vainly 
in its broad avenues; and it was there that between two 
campaigns Napoleon’s bravest Generals trailed their long 
swords and twirled their conquering moustachios. Later 
the Palais-Royal was haunted by members of the fast 
set, and gambling dens were to be found in each of its houses. 
The scandal even became so great, that when Louis Philippe 
came to the throne he ordered that all the women living 
there should be expelled and the “ tripots” closed. ee 
Since then the old palace is silent and deserted; some 
children play in the beautiful garden, where Louis XIV. as a 
boy was wont to amuse himself; some tourists, guide-book 
in hand, pass through it, admiring the superb vistas of 
galleries and the fretted stonework, and each day at noon a 
small sun-cannon fires a shot which awakens the echoes of 
the silent archways, causing the quondam royal residence to 
arouse itself with a start from the dream of dusty neglect 
it has been indulging in for so many years. 

One corner of the ancient palace, however, has still pre- 
served some of the animation of bygone days: this is where 
the famous Théatre du Palais-Royal has, since more than a 
century and a half, echoed with the laughter of delighted 
audiences. Unlike many other old Parisian playhouses, 
which change their style of spectacle several times a season, 
this theatre has been since its foundation consecrated almost 
exclusively to comedies and vaudevilles—the few melo- 
dramas produced there having been dismal failures. 

The history of the theatre is both varied and amusing, and 
we will endeavour to relate it summarily according to the 
most reliable documents—some very little known—to be found 
on the subject. In 1753 the Duc d'Orléans had the whim of 
ordering a playhouse to be built, for his own private use and 
pleasure, at the northern angle of the Beaujolais Gallery, in 
the Palais-Royal. For thirty years this theatre remained 
closed to the public. But in 1784 there chanced to live in 
the Faubourg St. Antoine a wood-carver named Delomel, 
who employed his leisure hours in carving puppets about 
3ft. high, many of which were portraits and sometimes cari- 
catures of certain celebrities of the day. He carved the 
figure of Voltaire, which obtained a great success, for, 
though dead several years before, the “old invalid” of 
Ferney was still a great favourite with the Parisian popula- 
tion. 

In the house inhabited by Delomel there dwelt also a 
tailor, Gardeur, who took pride and pleasure in dressing his 
neighbour's: puppets after the latest fashions of the epoch, 
thus adding considerably to their value. Each noontide 
when there surged forth from all the “ ateliers” swarms of 
workpeople hurrying to enjoy the hour or so of liberty 
granted them for their lunch, a crowd of gazers would 
assemble before Delomel’s shop-window to admire his 
marionettes. It is, therefore, hardly surprising that when 
Jean Gardeur,-the tailor’s brother, came to Paris, and wit- 
nessed the popularity the little marionettes enjoyed, he 
should have had the idea of establishing a puppet-show on 





some Parisian stage. He confided his plan to Delomel, who 
approved of it, and they accordingly set out together in 
quest of a playhouse wherein to open their show. One day 
whilst wandering about the streets, they came upon the little 
theatre of the late Duc d'Orléans. They immediately 


decided that it exactly suited them, and started to form a 


company, which, after some preliminary negotiations, 
obtained from Monseigneur le Comte de Beaujolais, third 
son of the deceased duke, the authorisation to hire the 
theatre on payment of an annuity of 14,000 livres “ plus 6,000 
livres de pot de vin.”"* His Highness was, moreover, 
graciously pleased to allow Delomel and Gardeur to open 
their puppet-show under the quaint designation of “ Théatre 
des petits Comédiens de Son Altesse Sérénissime le Comte de 
Beaujolais.” 

As soon as the Théatre Beaujolais, as it was then called, 
had opened its doors in 1784, all Paris thronged to see the 
little wooden actors, though the house was small, containing 
ovly eight hundred seats, the acoustics defective, and the 
stage far too tiny. Fashion imperiously declared that “ the 
thing to do” was to see the marionettes, and all her followers 
meekly obeyed. Many authors, some of whom were quite 
well known, composed special plays for the puppets: operas, 
comic-operas, or vaudevilles with musical interludes, were 
acted with an untiring good humour by the “ fantoccini,” who, 
thanks to an ingenious contrivance of strings, gesticulated 
and mimicked their parts, while a real comedian or singer, 
hidden behind the scenes, spoke or sang in their stead. The 
only reproach made was that the strings managing the 
puppets were rather too apparent; but the audience readily 
forgave this, and wept at the sentimental tribulations of the 
heroine, or laughed at the jests of the card-board comic, with 
almost as much feeling and mirth as if the parts had been 
personified by living people. 








THE LIMIT 
By Hitaire Bxwtoc 


Wuite the politicians are running a sort of race as to which 
shall promise the most in the way of costly political experi- 
ment, and while the undoubted and grave demands of defence 
are increasing, one most important element in the economic 
situation is not clearly defined. Such of our public men as 
appreciate it prefer, in the popular House at least, to leave 
it undiscussed. The middle classes instinctively feel its 
presence, but not in a manner which they can formulate or 
define. Yet it is the one factor which controls the whole 
business, and whose presence will make itself felt quite indepen- 
dently of the claims of politicians or of the desires of those 
whom they administrate. This element is the arithmetical 
one. There is a limit to what can be taken in direct taxation 
from a community, and we have reached the limit. There is 
a more elastic boundary, the field of indirect taxation ; but to 
extend indirect taxation would be so opposed to the axioms 
of the Treasury that we may neglect the chances of such an 
extension altogether. 

Of what nature is this limit to the yield of direct taxation, 
and why may we properly say that we have reached it ? 
Save in the sophistries of theoretical economists, there exists 
a very sharp division between taxation and confiscation. It 
is more than a division; it is an antagonism. You cannot 
say that up to a certain amount a tax is non-confiscatory, 
and after that amount confiscatory. But you can say (and 
the common sense of the community vividly appreciates it) 
that in one type of political philosophy confiscation is the 








* A livre used to be worth w little less than the franc of to-day. 
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object of the tax-gatherer, and that in another taxation is 
his object. You can say that there is an attitude which 
regards the State’s claim to a portion of the citizen’s wealth 
as a claim necessary, but tending to dangerous excess, and 
requiring careful watching, and you can say that a precisely 
contrary attitude of mind exists which treats the State’s 
claim as a convenient engine for impoverishing certain 
classes of the community to the advantage of the less fortu- 
nate, to the advantage of the State, or to no advantage at all, 
but to a mere waste. 

In spite of all that has been said and written upon the enor- 
mous increase in expenditure (and consequently in taxation) 
since the South African War, it is not true to say that taxa- 
tion has been up to now confiscatory in any strict sense of that 
word, save, of course, in the case of the Licensing Bill, which 
happily failed to become law, and in the case of the licensing 
clauses of the Budget, which most unfortunately have become 
law. In that particular case there was, of course, confisca- 
tion, and confiscation of the grossest kind. A group of 
politicians who happened to be in power deliberately 
impoverished one particular section of those whom they 
administrate in response to the demands of their pay- 
masters; and a very ugly business the whole thing was. 
But with that exception taxation, though ruinously high, 
has not been strictly designed with the object of impoverishing 
or confiscating. In other words, taxation is still based upon 
the old theory. 

Now so long as this theory obtains so long will there be a 
natural limit to direct taxation. There is no limit to pure 
confiscation. But to the demand which you can effectually 
make against a citizen on the plea of necessity, with 
apologies, as it were, and after direct or indirect negotiation, 
a fairly clear limit exists, set by the psychological and 
economic conditions of the community. 

There are two main forms in which direct taxation is now 
levied for Imperial purposes upon the inhabitants of Great 
Britain—Death Duties and the Income-tax. 

Neither of these can be materially increased in the future, 
and that for the following reasons. 

The Death Duties, it is now generally appreciated, are 
beginning to trench upon capital. True, the capitalisation 
‘of wealth in this-country goes on at-a much faster rate than 
‘the dispersion of it through this channel.. But still, to dis- 
tribute capital at all is so dangerous a thing that there is-a 
general consensus of opinion against the increase of this 
form -of-tax.. Let it be remembered thatthe values taken 
are not transformed into permanent values. They do not 
secure for the State any fraction of the means of production. 
The State does not proceed with these great lumps of capital 
that are handed over to it to purchase railways or land. It 
dissipates these lumps of capital in consumption; and as the 
Death Duties have risen so has risen not the proportion of 
funded wealth owned by the State, but the number of 
officials whom the State :must feed, house, and clothe. 

That the Income-tax has reached its limit may be verified 
in more ways than one—the most curious, perhaps; is the 
“earned income ” trick; it was clever and it has succeeded, 
but it has succeeded at a cost of exasperation which will 
make any addition to it exceedingly difficult to levy. The 
idea of the “ earned income ” trick was to get at the maximum 
taxable capacity of a class which could not be dealt with 
automatically. 

Before the ‘South African War the attitude of the officials 
was roughly this:—The-great bulk of Income-tax was levied 


at source: It-took- the form-of -stopping so much out of | 


“dividends; officials’. salaries; &c. --The-amount-which -was 
‘paid by- the~ professional- elasses out -of- earnings. usually 
“rregular-and uneertain-was estimated on an easy: basis ; few 
questions were pressed, and the sum demanded did not, as a 
rale, strain the tax-payer. -A.rough estimate of the amount 





of income a man might be earning as judged by the house 
he lived in, and so forth, was made by the assessor’s man. 
A very much smaller sum was then fixed in proportion to 
this supposed rate of living, and on that much smaller sum 
were professional men assessed and taxed. . To increase as 
vastly as it has been increased the contribution of _ this 
section of the community, a method was imagined of offer- 
ing them a dilemma—a set of alternatives was framed such 
that any attempt to escape from which ever might seem the 
worst course would compel a man to equal or greater evils 
under the other. This method, by the way, appears 
regularly in history whenever governments are pressed for 
money, and is one of the first systems of embarrassment. 
It will probably be used in the near future for the purpose 
of taking land; a man will very probably be asked to set his 
own rateable value, and will be liable to be taken at his word 
for purposes of public purchase. However that may be, the 
design of the “ earned income ” trick is only too clear. The 
assessors put down a very high sum—much more than a 
man can pay. It is to their personal advantage, of course, 
to make the sum as high as possible. On this high assump- 
tion they demand 1s. 2d: in the pound, or, to put it in terms 
of earnings, they ask for the earnings of three weeks. 

The greater part of professional men cannot pay this, 
first because they are assessed far above their true standard, 
secondly because the demand for a lump sum of such 
magnitude is one that can with difficulty be met by any one 
who lives upon his earnings alone. Were you to go, for 
instance, to a skilled artisan earning £3 a week, and ask 
him for a £10 note, he would in the majority of cases 
be unable to pay it. The professional man, harassed in a 
similar degree, is told that he may get off with paying only 
about a fortnight’s earnings instead of three weeks, on 
condition that he lays every detail of his private affairs, his 
loans, his mortgages, claims upon him of every kind, and all 
the forms in which his money comes to him as well, befure a 
closely. organised body of officials whose activities cover the 
whole country, and who are in correspondence with one another 
and with their common head. 

If the poor fellow accepts this. alternative it is not for him 
nor for the Court of Justice and the law to decide what part 
of the gross income is real and enjoyable income. He may 
have a motor-car which is an absolute necessity for his 
business ; he may take journeys which are absolutely neces- 
sary for his business and which he would never dream of 
taking were he a man of means; there will be journeys he 
only. takes because they will increase his professional 
income. He pays rent for a house which he would never 
think of affording himself if he were fortunate enough to 
possess a private income instead of. having to produce all he 
spends. None of these items nor any of the hundred others 
will be considered. He will have to pay on what may be 
double, or more than double, his real power of economic 
enjoyment ; and what is more, he is, after having made that 
choice and given in details of his private affairs, permanently 
in the hands of a machine which now knows all about him 
and can control all his estimates in the future. 

The wise man will have nothing to do with such a system 
He will accept, as the better of the two alternatives, the 
payment of the very large sum arbitrarily made under the 
first system rather than make a great body of commissioned 
officials his confidants in the most private affairs of life. 

I have said that the Income-tax has reached its limit. 
The reason that it has reached a limit is largely that the 
exasperation caused by the method of its collection—pre- 
cisely in. the case of that class which writes, speaks and 
influences—has.risen to.the.pitch we. know. . 

Can the 1s. 2d. callected at source, the mass of the tax, be 
inoreased ? Hardly in time.of peace.. The matter is, to 


.some extent, one of. negotiation. .The politicians are not 
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absolute masters—least of all are they masters of those 
great organised groups of wealth which stand behind each 
political party. The automatic collection of even 1s. 2d. in 
the pound is a strain. To attempt to increase it, for any 
length of time at least, will probably fail unless or until a 
theory and policy of confiscation is adopted. 

It is possible that we shall come to that. We may be 
driven to it by necessity. Our charges are increasing far 
more rapidly than our wealth as a nation. Our great rivals 
and competitors are increasing their wealth also far more 
rapidly than we are increasing ours. That is certainly true 
of France, Germany, and the United States. It is probably 
true of other countries as well. 

We cannot yet count upon the prospect of proportional 
aid from the Colonies, and we may take it that the 
considerable new expenditure which every new social 
experiment or foreign threat increases cannot be met by 
contributions of this kind. Neither can it come, in the 
political circumstances of this country, from an increase of 
indirect taxation. 

Had there been purchases of land by the State and endow- 
ment by the State wisely and in time, before our great 
industrial expansion took place, had an increment tax been 
devised before, and not at the close of, the growth of our 
great cities, such an endowment by the State and such an 
increment tax would have solved the problem. It is now 
too late. What, then, still remains? A loan. 

The suggestion isan unpopular one. A leading statesman 
made it once in the course of the last few years, and his 
making it raised a little storm. But what else remains ? 
The Press shirks the suggestion, and in general we all try 
to think as little about it as possible; the less we think with 
the more difficulty will a loan be avoided. 








THE STORY OF A BOOK 
II.-THE SLEEPY PUBLISHER 


Tur publisher to whom our author had confided his manu- 
script stood, like all publishers, at the very head of his 
profession. His business was conducted on sound conser- 
vative lines, which means that though he had regretfully 
abandoned the three-volume novel for the novel published at 
six shillings, he was not among the intrepid revolutionaries 
who were beginning to produce new fiction at a still lower 
price. Besides novels he published solid works of biography 
at thirty-one and six, art books at a guinea, travel books at 
fifteen shillings, flighty historical works at twelve-and-six- 
pence, and cheap editions of Montaigue’s Essays and 
“Robinson Crusoe” at a shilling. Some idea of his busi- 
ness methods may be derived from the fact that it pleased 
him to reflect that all the other publishers were producing 
exactly the same books as he was. And though he would 
admit that the trade had been ruined by competition and the 
outrageous royalties demanded by successful authors, and, 
further, that he made a loss on every separate department 
of his business, in some mysterious fashion the business as a 
whole continued to pay him very well. He left the active 
part of the management to a confidential clerk, and contented 
himself with signing cheques and interviewing authors. 
With such a publisher the fate of our author’s book was 
never in doubt. If it was lacking in those qualities that 
might be expected to commend it to the reading public, it 
was conspicuously rich in those merits that determine the 
favourable judgment of publishers’ readers. It was above 
all things a gentlemanly book, without violence and without 
eccentricities. It was carefully and grammatically written ; 
but it had not that exotic literary flavour which is so tire- 





some on a long railway journey. It could be put into the 
hands of any schoolgirl, and at most would merely send her 
to sleep. The only thing that could be said against it was 
that the author’s dread of inspiration had made it grievously 
dull, but it was the publisher’s opinion that after a glut of 
sensational fiction the six-shilling public had come to regard 
dulness as the hall-mark of literary merit. He had no 
illusions as to its possible success, but, on the other hand, 
he knew that he could not lose any money on it, so he wrote 
a letter to the author inviting him to an interview. 

As soon as he had read the letter the author told himself 
that he had been certain all along that his book would be 
accepted. Nevertheless, he went to the interview moved by 
certain emotional flutterings against which circumstance 
had guarded him ever since his boyhood. He found this 
mild excitation of the nervous system by no means 
unpleasant. It was like digesting a new and subtle liqueur 
that made him light-footed and tingled in the tips of his 
fingers. He recalled a phrase that had greatly pleased him 
in the early days of his novel. “As the sun colours flowers, 
so Art colours life.” It seemed to him that this was beginning 
to come true, and that life was already presenting itself to 
him in a gayer, brighter dress. He reached the Publisher’s 
office, therefore, in an unwontedly receptive mood, and was 
tremendously impressed by the rudeness of the clerks, who 
treated authors as mendicants and expressed their opinion of 
literature by handling books as if they were bundles of fire- 
wood. 

The Publisher looked at him under heavy eyelids, recog- 
nised his position in the social scale, and reflected with 
satisfaction that his acquaintances could be relied on to 
purchase at least a hundred copies. The interview did not 
at all take the lines that the author in his innocence had 
expected, and in a surprisingly short space of time he found 
himself bowed out, with the duplicate of a contract in the 
pocket of his overcoat. In the outer office the confidential 
clerk took him in hand and led him to the door of an 
enormous cellar, lit by electricity and filled from one end to 
the other with bales and heaps of books. “ Books!” said 
the confidental clerk with the smile of » gamekeeper 


displaying his hand-reared pheasants. “ ‘There are a great 
many,” the author said timidly. “ Of course, we do not keep 
our stock here,” the clerk explained. ‘“Theee are just 


samples.” It was sometimes necessary to remind inexperi- 
enced writers that the publication of their first book was 
only a trivial incident in the history of a great publishing 
house. The author had a sad vision of his novel as a little 
brick in a monstrous pyramid built of books, and the clerk 
mentally decided that he was not the kind of man to turn 
up every day at the office to ask them how they were getting 
on. 

The author was a little dazed when he emerged into 
the street and the sunshine. His book, which an hour 
before had seemed the most important thing in the world, 
had become almost insignificant in the light of that vast 
collection of printed matter, and in some subtle way he felt 
that he had dwindled withit. The publisher had praised it 
without enthus‘asm and had not specified any of its merits ; 
he had not even commented on his fantastic use of the colon. 
The author had lived with it now for many months—it had 
become a part of his personality, and he felt that he had 
betrayed himself in delivering it into the hands of strangers 
who could not understand it. He had the reticence of the 
well-bred Englishman, and though he told himself reassur- 
ingly that his novel in no way reflected his private life, he 
could not quite overcome the sentiment that it was a little 
vulgar to allow alien eyes to read the product of his most 
intimate thoughts. He had really been shocked at the matter- 
of-fact way in which every one at the office had spoken of 
his book, and the sight of all the other books with which it 
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would soon be inextricably confused had emphasised the 
painful impression. This all seemed to rob the author's 
calling of its presumed distinction, and he looked at the men 
and women who passed him on the pavement, and wondered 
whether they too had written books. 

This mood lasted for some weeks, at the end of which 
time he received the proofs, which he read and re-read with 
real pleasure before setting himself to correcting them with 
meticulous care. He performed this task with such con- 
scientiousness, and made so many minor alterations—he 
changed most of those flighty colons to more eonventional 
semicolons—that the confidential clerk swore terribly when 
he glanced at the proofs before handing them to a boy, 
with instructions to remove three-quarters of the offending 
emendations. A week or two later there happened one of 
those strange little incidents that make modern literary 
history. It was a bright, sunny afternoon; the publisher 
had been lunching with the star author of the firm, a novelist 
whose books were read wherever the British flag waved and 
there was a circulating library to distribute them, and now, 
in the warm twilight of the lowered blinds he was enjoying 
profound thoughts, delicately tinted by burgundy and old 
port. The shrewdest men make mistakes, and certainly it 
was hardly wise of the confidential clerk to choose this 
peaceful moment to speak about our author’s book. “I 
suppose we shall print a thousand?” he said. “Five 
thousand!” ejaculated the publisher. What was he 
thinking about ? Was he filling up an imaginary income- 
tax statement, or was he trying to estimate the 
number of butterflies that seemed to float in the 
amber shadows of the room? The clerk did not know. “I 
suppose you mean one thousand, sir?” he said gently. The 
publisher was now wide awake. He had lost all his 
butterflies, and he was not the man to allow himself to be 
sleepy in the afternoon. “TI said five thousand!” The clerk 
bit his lip and left the room. 

The author never heard of this brief dialogue; probably 
if he had been present he would have missed its significance. 
He would never have connected it with the flood of para- 
graphs that appeared in the Press announcing that the 
acumen of the publisher had discovered a new author of 
genius—paragraphs wherein he was compared with Dickens, 
Thackeray, Flaubert, Richardson, Sir Walter Besant, Thomas 
Browne, and the author of “ An Englishwoman’s Love- 
letters.” As it was, it did not occur to him to wonder why 
the publisher should spend so much money on advertising a 
book of which he had seemed to have but a half-hearted 
appreciation. After all it was his book, and the author felt 
that it was only natural that as the hour of publication 
drew near the world of letters should show signs of a 
dignified excitement. 


RicHarD MIDDLETON. 








A NEW ZEALAND SHEEP-DRIVE 
By W. H. Koren 


It is the hour when, according to the Maori, evil spirits walk 
abroad in the bush. If so, the perambulations of these 
unpleasant forces are utterly silent. Had you an ear that 
could drink in all the sound from a radius of a dozen miles, 
you would hear nothing beyond the occasional hoot of an 
owl, the dreamy ripple of the creeks, and a harsh inter- 
mittent groaning from the tops of the highest trees. Even 
this last noise is entirely unconnected with ghosts. The 
night airs are stirring a dead branch or two that have pro- 
truded above the sheltering curtain of the main verdure, 


and the great strips of hanging bark are creaking dull 
beneath their force, be a! 





If, too, you would mount that loftiest peak of all that 
sends its dark pinnacle upwards to divide the brilliant 
clusters of the stars, you would have the opportunity of 
surveying a swelling panorama of extraordinarily effective 
neutral tints. Uneven, deep black folds of forest, the clear- 
cut contours of the grasslands, the narrow gorges lost in 
gloom, the broader valleys lit up by the silver streams of 
their rivers: the whole mystery of the bush by night will 
reveal itself to the eyes that look down from that peak. But, 
unless you be bat or owl, I doubt if you would find the 
journey worth while. Certainly you would not were you 
long familiar with the land, and had you learned to consider 
its soil as the prosaic source of necessary bread and butter. 
The latter consideration will undoubtedly effect much of 
which mere sentiment is incapable. It is responsible even 
at this uncanny hour for illuminated windows in a small 
homestead, and for two rays of yellow light that strike out- 
wards in a timid struggle with the night. They are daring 
and solitary beams: one might swear with safety that there 
are no others within a score of miles. 

There is a stirring at the lonely spot that is quite incom- 
patible with the hour. From the sheepyards come the 
uneasy trampling of thousands of hoofs, the hoarse coughing 
of the wethers that sounds with so human a note, the sighing 
rustle as the fleeces crush up against each other, and the 
occasional staccato bleat of discontent. In a neighbouring 
enclosure the horses wait in passive dejection. From the 
equine point of view it is a bleak place in which to be con- 
fined—a bare, hoof-worn spot innocent of a single projecting 
blade of grass. Restrained by the unwonted and unsym- 
pathetic rails, they have killed time for the greater part of 
the night as best they might. There was little else to do 
but to admire the beauty of the stars and the silver light 
that bathes the glades and open spaces—effects that naturally 
leave the animals profoundly unmoved. 

It is difficult to cope with the dreamy spirit of the hour. 
Three men have emerged from the homestead now. The 
movements of the newcomers are unusually languid ; their 
very spurs seem to clank in a subdued and minor key. 
Even the dogs are in a strangely silent mood. As the 
chains are loosened along the row of kennels there would in 
ordinary circumstances ensue a wild bounding of furry 
bodies and frenzied barks of joy. But all that is for the 
exhilarating glow of daylight. As it is, the dogs content 
themselves with a few vigorous shakes, and then, with an 
unusual display of decorum, follow in the footsteps of the 
men. 

The gates of the sheepyards are opened. A stream of 
dim white backs surges out in the same mysterious and 
dreamy fashion that characterises all movement just now. 
The dogs stand sentinel on either hand; then, when the 
yards are emptied, they move forward by the side of the 
sheep. The procession has begun. The yellow light has 
died out in the windows of the homestead. All—save the 
intermittent glowing of three pipes—is neutral tinted 
again. 

The grey mass of sheep, riders, and dogs rolls forward as 
relentlessly and as methodically as the waters of a river. All 
about it are the scents of the night, the cool odours of the 
leafage, and the warm pungency of the thudded earth. It 
is a very sober procession that wends its way along the 
track, now clear-cut and wondrously distinct in the broad, 
open light of the stars, now lost for a while in comparative 
darkness as the great trees bend over to shade the road. 
On those stretches where the way leads direct and 
unswerving the men nod drowsily in the saddle, and the 
dogs pace along in silence. It is only at those places where 
the track splits into two, or where the route hesitates in the 
midst of a wide, open space of land that the dull rhythmic 
patter of the hoofs is broken into by other noises, Then 
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will sound a heavier beat as a rider gallops his horse the 
length of the long line, while the barking of the dogs breaks 
out sharply. But even this latter is effected more or less 
under protest, a circumstance that obtains during none of the 
more exhilarating hours. 


The head of the long, fleecy procession is plunging now 
through the silver waters of a shallow creek, the splashing 
of the passage drowning the natural ripple of the waters 
and silencing the mournful call of a bush owl near by. 
After this the track mounts steadily, climbing upwards to 
cross a great barrier of peaks that rises directly to the front. 
A faint glow stains the sky for the first time just as the 
great company of the sheep begin the ascent. And as the 
four-footed toilers climb the mountain side, so the lights 
rise in the heavens. They are the usual flags of the dawn— 
faint rose, scarlet, and then a flame of gold. From the lofty 
spot to which the sheep have mounted now the ocean is 
visible at intervals between the peaks. It is from behind 
the radiant waters that the sun itself shoots upwards. 


On the lofty peak here the change is abrupt and mar- 
vellous. A few moments ago all was grey and lifeless. No 
sooner have they climbed over the edge of the ocean than, 
without an instant’s delay, the great beams have struck the 
warmth and fire of day into the landscape. The green of 
the grass and leaves, the grey of the rocks, the blue of the 
sky—every colour has been painted in in, the course of a 
second or two. Nor is the change confined only to inanimate 
nature. The moving flock responds in its own fashion to 
the sudden transformation of the scene. The white ranks 
move forward with a greater alacrity or hang back with a 
deeper obstinacy, just as the passing mood inspires them. 
The dogs become aggressive, and the shouts of the men echo 
along the mountain side. It is the first flower of the day, 
this, tobe made the most of with the comfortable knowledge 
that a number of hours have already been stolen from the 
midsummer heat that is to come. 


The gullies far beneath are still filled with the aftermath 
of night. About the trees in the hollows cling the early 
mists in great white sheets, and clouds, and feathery lakes, 
from out of which the mountain sides start upwards as 
though from spreading sheets of veritable water. It is 
another land down there—a dim and colourless shadow of 
these warm and brilliant regions above. Far away in the 
distance, beyond the crests of a lower range, is a vision of a 
plain, and of a shining blue band of sea that has eaten away 
a half-circle from the green land. To one side of this is a 
collection of tiny specks that you might cover with a lady’s 
handkerchief. It is the township, infinitely minimised, 
clear as crystal though a score of miles distant. Sometime 
or other these hundreds of stout sheep will be there—when, 
exactly, it would be unwise to predict, since no element of 
the railway time-table is wont to enter into a sheep-drive. 


Did the unfortunate creatures but know what lay before 
them their progress would undoubtedly be slower yet; for 
this is their last march in life. Their next journey will be 
in a linen shroud, in the dark and icy hold of a steamer 
bound for England. It is for this that they have plodded 
ghostlike through the cool night, and it is for this that they 
will rest at midday in the shade of the trees at some friendly 
halfway station. That a journey so full of glamour should 
end at the point of a butcher’s knife! But they are more 
fortunate than some others, in that they have no inkling of 
what is in store. They are, moreover, only too anxious to 
co-operate heartily with their owners, for their bodies must 
be cherished in order that their epitaphs may be appreciative 
and laudatory. 

So the long procession of fleeces, guarded by men and 
dogs, turns to begin its slow descent from the lofty peak. 
The distant township is no longer visible ; nothing is to be 





seen but the green waves of verdure and the hawks floating 
above. Many hills and many valleys intervene between the 
spot and the coast. In the meanwhile, push on, for the 
heat is growing ! 








THE MAGAZINES 


THE propinquity of the Coronation has cast its shadow 
over the Magazines, not altogether to their advantage. We 
yield to none in our loyalty, but Coronation odes, in verse 
and prose, not to speak of anecdotal reminiscences of his 
Majesty, and various other matter evoked by the event, are 
somewhat apt to weary the attention, especially if they are 
not confined to one magazine, but pervade them all. As 
might be expected, Mr. Alfred Noyes is well to the fore. 
His muse seems to be “a thing of modes and seasons.” It 
certainly is very easily awoken to a thunder of rhetorical 
acclamation by every event that seems to be of political 
import, or that seems to serve an opportunity of seeking an 
official ear. In Blackwood he has a “Coronation Ode,” 
strictly so-called. It compares unfavourably with Mr. 
William Watson’s Ode on the Coronation of King Edward, 
and for the reason that such things when not done with a 
marmoreal dignity ring false. The same thing applies to 
his poem in the Fortnightly, entitled “A Salute from the 
Fleet." They both read much like exercises written for 
occasions, which is not good for Mr. Noyes, his muse, or 
his subject. Shoulder to shoulder with him, with a poem 
entitled “Coronal,” is Mr. Walter Sichel in the latter 
magazine. 

Among the Coronation articles it is difficult to choose. 
Their theme is not so much an event as a symbol, therefore 
it isnot easy to evoke a great deal of variety out of it. The 
Fortnightly, for instance, devotes no less than three articles 
to the subject, in addition to the poems already mentioned. 
One under the pseudonym of “Index” treats of “His 
Majesty the King,” and gives not less than justice to his 
subject. It is hard to extol our present Monarch in an 
article without seeming to disparage his father, so different 
are they in trend of thought and character. Nevertheless, 
“Index” achieves this end. Mr. Clement Harvard deals 
with the matter of “ The Royal Prerogative,” and Mr. Minto 
Johnston has a generally informative article on “ The City 
of London and the Coronations.” One of the most interest- 
ing of these articles, however, deals with “The Royal 
Crowns of England,” and is to be found in the Windsor. 


The English Review has succeeded in avoiding the subject 
altogether. For Yoshio Markino’s altogether charming 
article on the “ Queen of the John Bullesses” can scarcely 
be called a thing turned out toorder. It is something much 
more than that: it is a genuine and delightful revelry of the 
soul. He writes, he claims, not as aforeigner. He says : “ My 
flesh and bones are entirely made with the English sub- 
stances by this time, so the medical science says, and my 
heart and brain are more Britonised by many kind-hearted 
John Balless friends. Why, then, should I not be loyal to 
the Queen of the John Bullesses as much as the most loyal 
Britons? Do you say I am getting less patriotic to my own 
country ? Nonsense! It makes me so grieved to think that 
there are many fools who misunderstand the word ‘ patriotic ’ 
as the ‘fighting spirit’ with the neighbouring country. 
Don’t you know friend-making is far more patriotic ?” 
Indeed, Mr. Markino cannot fail to be both patriotic and 
charming—if, in fact, these are not synonyms from one stand- 
point or another. His article makes delightful reading. In 
the same magazine Mr. Masefield has a poem called “ Truth.” 
Like so mach of Mr. Masefield’s work at the moment the 
matter in it cannot but compel, despite the fact that it is 
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phrased with something too much of deliberation and con- 
sequent coldness. These attributes certainly cannot be claimed 
for any of Mr. Aleister Crowley’s poems, nor for the poem 
that follows Mr. Masefield’s with the title “On the Edge of 
the Desert.” Being free from the echoes of Swinburne more 
than is usual with his work, this poem has more distinction 
in it. 

The longest article in this magazine is one by Mr. John M. 
Robertson on “Form in Poetry.” Mr. Robertson, as usual 
in matters esthetic, deals with his subject with more erndi- 
tion than insight. There is always something that catches 
the mind with mingled fear and irrision to see a logic- 
chopping intellect moving in the “realms of gold ;” and it is 
such a spectacle that is to be witnessed in the present article. 
We expected, we must confess, and we expected eagerly, an 
essay that should deal with the real relation of the form of 
poetry to the matter that is given it toenshrine. This is a 
subject that needs and invites treatment. Therefore we were 
disappointed to find a general réswmd¢ of some heads of poetry 
(and not the chief heads either), from Piers Plowman to 
Mr. Herbert Trench. Having done so much, and having 
neglected Francis Thompson’s contribution in the process, 
it is a little mystifying to be told at the end that the subject 
that we thought he intended to treat is ‘“‘a matter for sepa- 
rate discussion.” The article that will perhaps attract 
most attention is Mr. Walter Whitehead’s on the per- 
plexed question of Bone-setting. His article is, in fine, 
a vindication of Mr. H. A. Barker, and has been awakened 
by the late notorious case in which that gentleman was sued 
by a Mr. Thomas for the loss of his leg, with the damages 
placed at £5,000. It will be remembered that the case 
went nominally against Mr. Barker; but the damages given 
Mr. Thomas were an idle twenty guineas—a characteristic 
instance of the British jury’s fear of positive verdicts. Mr. 
Whitehead’s present article is rather concerned with the 
undoubted fact that had Mr. Barker been a regularly 
qualified man the action would never have been brought. 
It was so alleged by Mr. Carson for the defence. Certainly 
Mr. Whitehead’s article will not make pleasant reading for 
the medical profession. Speaking with the full weight of 
his wide experience and high authority, he vindicates, not 
only Mr. Barker in the particular case, but his methods in 
general, adding that here again the profession has condemned 
itself in neglecting, and even opposing, a very noteworthy 
contribution to physiological science. In the same magazine 
Sir Gilbert Parker deals with the moot question of “ Land 
Purchase and Land Banks;”’ and Mr. Frank Harris writes 
on “ Morals,” finding that this vexed question is, and must 
always be, a matter of mutation and personal appeal. 

The Nineteenth Century is as learned as ever, and some- 
thing heavy withal. It is surely more than a mere mistake 
to consider that only the weighty in a magazine matters. 
It is part of a false conception. Yet if the Nineteenth 
Century does not seek to achieve literary charm, it is generally 
unwise to neglect iton matters of passing interest. There 
are, for instance, two articles of some importance on the 
question of “ Canada and American Reciprocity ;” one giving 
the Canadian point of view, by the Hon. George E. Foster, 
and the other giving the English point of view, by Sir 
Roper Lethbridge. Both these gentlemen decide emphati- 
cally against the question of Reciprocity ; while Mr. Foster 
declares that the whole matter was sprung unexpectedly on 
the Canadian Parliament and the Canadian people by Mr. 
Fielding, that it is in flat contradiction to the aspirations of 
the Canadians themselves, to the policy of the past, to the 
national ideals for the future, and the immediate and robust 
desire of the moment. A careful reading of these articles, 
together with an intelligent appreciation of news that 
comes across the Atlantic from time to time, make _ it 
fairly obvious that the elections this year in Canada will 





be a very momentous and far-reaching matter. An 
article of considerable interest is “ Sidelights on the 
National Economy and People of England,” by Charles 
Morawitz,. who is the Vienna Chairman of the Anglo- 
Austrian Bank. It steers its way between flattery and 
denunciation with considerable deftness. Herr Morawitz 
notices, what it is impossible for any man to avoid noticing, 
the extreme disparity between wealth and poverty through- 
out the country ; and a matter that earns his censure is that 
curious thing, so characteristically British that no other 
country has an equivalent word for it, and which we must, 
therefore, always call “snobbery.” Yet the writer many 
times in his article avows the fact that he is a foreigner: as 
when he speaks of “the way in which lunch is taken at 
Pimm’s, Lyons’, or at other restaurants in the City.” The 
calm juxtaposition of Pimm’s and Lyons’ is very delightful. 
Mr. Maddock has also, in the Nineteenth Century, what pur- 
ports to be an analysis of the “ Facts at the Back of Unem- 
ployment,” which, with the setting out of Mr. Snowden’s 
speech on the subject, which he opposes, will drive the 
ordinary mind into the opinion that statistics must be the 
happy hunting-ground of debaters, since they can be brought 
to imply anything. 

In the Cornhill Major MacMunn has an interesting, not to 
say a charming, article which he calls “ The Key of all the 
Creeds.” It is emphatically not an article that sets out 
to teach lessons ; but in fact it does considerably more—it 
awakes innumerable thoughts. His picture of the old 3ikh 
Subhadar, with a strong personality and a keen sense of 
responsibility turned absolutely to waste, makes one think. 
Any one who has lived in India will know that this is no 
isolated case. There is a deeply interesting set of articles 
just begun in the Century Magazine that starts well and 
promises better, by Signor Guglielmo Ferrero, entitled 
“The Woman of the Cesars.” Judging from the scope 
indicated in the initial numbers, it will set out the 
whole position of woman throughout the later stages of 
the Roman Republic and the Roman Empire. ‘Two articles 
that defy examination, but that imperiously demand reading, 
so delightful are they, will be found in the Summer Term 
number of the Oxford and Cambridge Review. They are “The 
Pastoral Mood,” by Professor Minchin, and “ Putting Out,” 
by Mr. E. S. Bates. 

What will probably be considered the most noteworthy 
matter in all the magazines is a hitherto unpublished 
narrative by Thackeray on “ Cockney Travels.” Apparently 
it was written immediately before the “ Irish Sketch-book ” 
and ‘‘Cornhill to Cairo.” It is only a fragment, though a 
lengthy fragment, and is in the true Thackerayan manner. 
Its appeal will be chiefly to the Thackeray enthusiast. 








ART 
AT MESSRS. McLEAN’S GALLERY 


THE two exhibitions now open at Messrs. McLean’s Galleries 
in the Haymarket form a striking contrast to each other. 
Both the exhibitors are foreign artists. Mr. Wenceslas 
Radimsky works in a manner which in England is still com- 
paratively new—it has been called Post-[mpressionistic. The 
titles he gives to his subjects are such as “ Le Soleil perce 
le brouillard,” ‘‘ Cérisiers en fleurs,” “‘ Temps orageux.” He 
paints the passing aspects of Nature, and there is always 
motion—the glint of sunlight through leaves, the ripple of 
water. The other exhibition is of seventeen pictures by Mr. 
Tito Lessi, Professor of the Florence Academy. The writer 
of the introduction to the catalogue is at some pains to 
explain the standpoint of the artist who seems to invite com- 
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parison with Meissonier, and who aims at historical accuracy 
in the treatment of such literary subjects as ‘“ Galileo, who 
is blind, explaining his system to his son.” The writer of 
this introduction is of opinion that the accepted proof of 
genius nowadays is “ todaub with a startling audacity.” It 


is unlikely that this is the first age in which such a proof , 


has found favour with superficial critics, but it seems hardly 
worth consideration. Few would think of dissenting from 
the writer’s praise of “absolute honesty,” “indiffer- 
ence to all manual display but that of downright excel- 
lence in workmanship,” and “patient and untiring search 
after perfection” as valuable qualities, if not essentials, of 
the painter's art. We may agree, too, in finding them all 
in Mr. Lessi’s pictures. But it needs more than these things 
to make great works of art. Without attempting to com- 
pare the two artists, we may say that Mr. Radimsky’s work 
embodies these principles no less than Mr. Lessi’s, while 
that it will generally be found more startling is due simply 
to the fact that Mr. Radimsky’s methods are something of a 
departure from conventional ideals, and that nothing at all 
like it is found in the exhibitions of the Royal Academy. As 
a practical proof, however, of the beginnings of our emanci- 
pation we regard it as significant that it is to Mr. Lessi’s and 
not to Mr. Radimsky’s catalogue that an explanatory intro- 
duction was deemed necessary. 


MR. ROTHENSTEIN’S INDIAN DRAWINGS 


Mr. H. G. Wetts, in his introduction to the catalogue of 
Mr. William Rothenstein’s Indian drawings, aptly expresses 
the feeling which one carries away from the exhibition when 
he says—without the slightest intention of being uncom- 
plimentary, be it noted—that “ the interest of the exhibition 
lies not in the shining quality of its art so much as in the 
admirable choice and poise of its subjects.” Mr. Wells says 
further that he has sought and failed to obtain elsewhere a 
sense of the personalities of India’s people. Mr. Rothen- 
stein’s sketches certainly succeed in giving this. Each one 
is a study of individual character, while over all there is the 
strange atmosphere of stillness which we feel to be expres- 
sive of the East—there is the race as well as the individual. 
The artist’s methods of working—the curved, rather indeter- 
minate lines, the somewhat vague shadows, and the general 
absence of scaffolding—are, of course, deliberate, and give a 
certain spontaneity and impressionism which suit the 
studies. Perhaps it was not altogether for the best that 
Mr. H. G. Wells wrote his introduction to the catalogue, 
since it has been so eagerly seized upon by the newspapers 
that Mr. Wells has tended to obscure Mr. Rothenstein. 
On the other hand, one is tempted to wonder whether 
without it we should all have been quite so enthu- 
siastic. For ourselves we must confess that the draw- 
ings proved less of a revelation than Mr. Wells seems 
to have found them, and we are not at all sure that as 
much might not have been achieved by many another artist 
with a keen eye for character and a facility for expressing 
it in pencil. Possibly Mr. Rothenstein himself would not be 
the last to admit this. One critic we noticed rejoiced that 
the sketches were so unlike the startling costume and colour 
effects brought home by the average Indian tourist. The 
point, however, is that we do not expect to consider averages 
when we are considering Mr. Rothenstein. 


There is some masterly drawing of architecture in the 
exhibition of Mr. Andrew F. Affleck’s work now open at 
Messrs. Connell’s Gallery in Bond-street. The artist does 
not always rise, however, to the level of “St. Requier’, 





with—in addition to the architecture—its dexterously 
suggested figures, or of the lightly touched “ Palazzo 
Ducale,” or of the colour work in ‘“* Windmills, Dordrecht.” 


To the Rembrandt Gallery in Vigo-street all students of 
bird-life should go. There are fifty-five fine water-colour 
studies of birds by Mr. George E. Lodge, and the artist has 
added greatly to their charm and interest by his exquisite 
suggestions—the twigs and grasses in the “ Robin” and the 
rushes in one of the “ Mallard” sketches for instance—of the 
natural haunts of all his birds. 








IMPERIAL AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
By Lancetot Lawton 
THE CRISIS IN THE NEAR EAST 


Tue problems in Morocco and in the Near East, which at 
constantly recurring intervals cause the peace of Europe to 
tremble in the balance, are again producing anxiety in the 
world of diplomacy. Spain has despatched a punitive 
expedition to Aleazar, ostensibly for the purpose of exacting 
compensation for the murder of a Spanish protéyé, Ahmed 
Ben Malek; but it is transparent that a far deeper signi- 
ficance is to be attached to her action. The French Press 
rings with indignation at what it terms “a flagrant violation 
of treaty engagements,” and the suggestion has already been 
made that a conference of the Powers should be immediately 
summoned to reconsider the new situation which has 
abruptly arisen out of the Spanish military measures. Both 
France and Spain persist in asserting that their mission in 
the Shereefian Empire is to suppress disorder, and in its 
place to substitute the benign influences of true civilisation. 
In spite of this laudable ambition, their activities repeatedly 
threaten consequences which are the reverse of their declared 
intentions. 

The situation in the Near East has again developed 
alarming symptoms. When, some two years ago, Abdul 
Hamid was dethroned, the whole world rejoiced in that 
the atrocities which at his instigation were committed 
throughout the Ottoman Empire would no longer disgrace 
anage. The Young Turks came into power enthusiastically 
proclaiming that, regardless of racial or religious divisions, 
they would establish equality of treatment among the 
peoples of the Turkish Dominions, and the new régime was 


hailed by the Powers as offering very fair promise of a final 


and satisfactory solution of those dangerous problems which 
had incessantly menaced the concord of Europe. Unfortu- 
nately the high expectations that were entertained regarding 
the capacity, no less than the sincerity, of the Young Turks 
have not been borne out by events. To-day Albania is in 
a state of anarchy, and once more ominous clouds threaten a 
storm-centre in the Balkans. The origin of the trouble is 
to be found in the persistent persecution which has been 
inflicted upon the Catholic section of the Albanian peoples. 
In the time of Abdul Hamid the Albanians served the State 
as volunteers, and so much were their qualities appreciated 
by him that among the soldiery they were looked upon as 
pampered. pets, yet withal fierce and loyal fighters. It is 
little wonder, therefore, that the introduction of conserip- 
tion among them has proved unpopular, more especially in 
view of the harsh methods employed to enforce the opera- 
tion of the law. At the same time, compulsory disarma- 
ment has been carried out. By an Albanian, himself 
accustomed from early boyhood to carry arms, and whose 
fatherand forefathers for many generations past have proudly 
borne them, an arbitrary measure of this kind is bitterly 
resented as an indignity both to his race and to his tradition. 
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Like Samson deprived of his locks, an Albanian without his 
beloved gun loses the emblem of his proud and glorious 
manhood. 

In the ‘schools the Turks have sought rigorously to sup- 
press the native tongues. Moreover, they have set over 
the people Turkish Judges, who have administered to the 
strict letter laws to which the Albanians were complete 
strangers. In their attempts to stamp out the revolt that 
was the inevitable sequel to this calculated tyranny they 
have perpetrated hideous cruelties and nameless atrocities. 
In face of these damnatory circumstances the conclusion 
is compelled that barbarism is bred in the blood of the 
Turk, and that, although Abdul Hamid has been removed 
from the scene, his methods still prevail. The operations 
on the frontier have been made the occasion for aggres- 
sive demonstrations against Montenegro. An enormous 
force, computed, according to the latest testimony, to consist 
of at least eighty battalions with many guns, has been 
scattered throughout the border districts for the purpose 
of restoring order among the recalcitrant Ghegs and 
Christians of Malissya; and, not unnaturally, an uneasy 
feeling prevails in Cettigne that the concentration of an 
army of such large proportions can only have for its object 
some ulterior design. At the end of last month Russia 
demanded and received from Turkey a formal declaration of 
pacificatory intention towards Montenegro. The view is 
held in Constantinople that Montenegro is rendering active 
assistance to the insurgents. This misconception arises from 
the ndét extraordinary circumstance that Albanian Roman 
Catholics who reside in territories adjacent to the frontier 
give harbourage to refugee co-religionists, and consequently 
the maintenance of neutrality in the strict sense of the term 
becomes an extremely difficult task. Nor are the efforts of 
Montenegro in this connection assisted by the presence in 
large numbers of Turkish troops, or by the frequent 
recurrence of frontier incidents of a regrettable nature. 

We cannot be surprised, therefore, that the relations 
between the two countries are strained, and that Monte- 
negro has announced the abandonment of ,her intention to 
despatch a complimentary mission to greet the Sultan during 
his visit to Albania and Macedonia. Recent military 
operations have broken the back of organised resistance, 
driving the Malissori to the mountain fastness in close 
proximity to the frontier. In spite of the latest assurances 
from officially inspired sources in Constantinople, fears are 
still entertained lest in any further advance the Turks 
should pursue guerilla bands into Montenegrin territory, 
thus creating a situation which would instantly be regarded 
as casus belli. Only recently complications have been intro- 
duced by the sudden revolt of the Merdite tribe, who, in 
the course of a raid upon Alessio, succeeded in supplying 
themselves with large quantities of arms and ammunition 
from a blockade-running steamer which awaited their coming. 
This startling development has led to a public pronounce- 
ment of policy from Vienna. It should be explained that 
the Merdites are Roman Catholics who look to Austria- 
Hungary for some measure of protection. Of late the 
Austrians have been conducting an extensive educational 
propaganda in Albania, and in the course of their work have 
met with the obstruction of the Turks. Therefore they are 
in a position to be thoroughly well-informed as to the pro- 
gress of events. The article which appeared in the officially 
inspired Fremdenblatt last Thursday, and which, by reason of 
its strong tone and the fact that it followed quickly upon the 
visit of King Ferdinand, created quite a stir, in referring to 
the Turkish campaign in Albania made use of such expres- 
sions as “unjust severity,” “unbridled vigour,” “ bloody 
work,” “the heavy hand,” and “brutal repression.” 
Finally the mouthpiece of the Vienna Government wound 
up by declaring, with unmistakable significance, that— 





“ Our sincere wish for the continued existence of European 
Turkey, and the special sympathies for the Albanian people 
of which the Monarchy has never made a secret, entitle our 
diplomacy to express its views upon a policy that has led to 
an untenable situation.” 

The warnings of the official organ have been followed 
by a conversation, much in the same sense, between 
Count Aehrenthal and the Turkish Ambassador, and 
rumours are in the air that in future Turkey will mode- 
rate her policy towards the Albanians; but as she has 
made similar promises before without fulfilling them it 
would be premature to consider the crisis at an end. 
Certain it is that neither Russia nor Austria will permit the 
present intolerable conditions to continue for long. In some 
quarters speculation is rife as to how far, if at all, these 
Powers are acting in concert. But Russia has not forgotten 
the annexation of Boznia and Herzegovina, and it may there- 
fore safely be assumed that the protest of Austria, following 
as it did closely upon that of Russia, was merely a clever 
countermove. Both Powers are apparently in active com- 
petition for the favour of the Albanian and Montenegrin 
peoples, and upon the issue depends in no small measure the 
extent of their prestige in the Balkans. The whole 
situation is fraught with present and potential com- 
plications of first magnitude. Germany, whose com- 
mercial aims have led her to pose as the only disinterested 
friend possessed by Turkey, has been placed in a position 
of extreme delicacy in consequence of the vigorous action of 
Austria-Hungary, and she is now endeavouring to explain 
with a piety that is pitiful that, whatever policy any partner 
in the Triple Alliance may pursue towards Turkey, it has 
for its sole motive the welfare of Turkey. France is loyally 
supporting her ally, Russia; but, according to despatches 
from St. Petersburg, Great Britain is awaiting events 
before declaring herself. 

It is devoutly to be hoped that, should the occasion 
demand strong action, there will be no repetition of our 
attitude over the Boznia-Herzegovina incident, when, so 
soon as Germany “fixed bayonets,” we executed a volte 
face and cynically abandoned our friends. Another reverse 
of this kind would shatter for ever the Triple Entente 
and, in the réle of perfidious Albion, Great Britain would 
once more be left in splendid, though very uncomfort- 
able, isolation. Meanwhile the Ottoman Government 
blandly assures the world that, as the trouble is prac- 
tically at an end, it may find itself in a position to make 
concessions to the Albanians. At the same time we read of 
fierce fighting on the frontier, and are told that already every 
available man in the Turkish Army has been sent forward 
and recruits brought from the interior, where the villages 
are deserted. Nor is Albania the only part of the Turkish 
Dominions where the outlook is serious. Incidents of a 
disquieting character are constantly occurring on the 
Bulgarian and Greek frontiers; unrest prevails in Mace- 
donia ; and the Cretan question is again the cause of anxiety. 
The surrounding Balkan States are armed to the teeth, and 
unless Turkey sets her house in order without delay the 
successor of Abdul Hamid may be the last of the Sultans. 


THE FAILURE OF IMPERIAL CONFERENCE 


As anticipated, the Imperial Conference has failed utterly 
to devise a scheme which would enable the Colonies to keep 
in close and constant touch with the Home Government. 
Mr. Harcourt’s proposal for the creation of a Standing 
Committee met with considerable opposition, and was with- 
drawn. The opinion prevailed that no authority of this 
kind should be allowed to interrupt or supplant direct inter- 
course between the Dominions and the Colonial Office. Far 
from serving the cause of Imperial Unity, the deliberations 
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of the Conference have only tended to reveal the dangerous 
elasticity of Imperial organisation. True, the delegates 
have been admitted to the inner secrets of High Diplomacy 
and of High Defence; but the declarations of Australia 
and of Canada that they must first approve of the cause 
before joining in a war with the enemies of Empire still 
stand recorded upon the pages of history. The comments of 
the Canadian Press come as a welcome relief to the sepa- 
ratist. pronouncements of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, . The real 
sentiment of the Canadian people is properly represented by 
the Toronto Globe when it declares that “if Great Britain is 
at war the whole Empire is at war.” It is comforting to 
reflect that in the hour of supreme crisis public opinion, and 
not the political opportunism of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, will 
decide the policy of Canada. Her people have not forgotten 
that the British fleet is maintained just as much for the 
protection of their shores as it is for those of the loneliest 
island within the world-wide limits. of Empire, and that, 
should the honour of Canada ever be assailed, the British 
people would not adopt the non-committal attitude of inves- 
tigating too deeply the primary causes before deciding to 
throw themselves heart and soul into the struggle. Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier has served the interests of his party, but 
he has betrayed the patriotism of his people. It is high 
time that he came out into the open and frankly confessed 
that he wishes to see the ties between Canada and the 
Mother Country severed once and for all. His astuteness as 
a politician and a diplomatist can no longer conceal his dis- 
affection as a loyalist. 








THE CHURCH ARMY AND BOY 
EMIGRANTS 


Every lad born iu this country starts in life nowadays with 
the advantage of having passed through school. ‘The 
education given in the public elementary schools is of course 
not in itself an equipment for life; it is merely the founda- 
tion upon which should be built up the training of the lad 
in the craft by which he is to win his livelihood. Real 
education for all of us begins when we leave school and take 
our place among our fellows, and begin to acquire the art 
and the skill by which we are to climb to prosperity and 
to success. But, in the case of tens of thousands of lads who 
yearly complete their course at public elementary schools, 
their education is cut short abruptly and automatically at 
the point at which it really ought to be beginning. A smart, 
active lad on leaving school can command relatively high 
wages as an errand-boy, newsboy, messenger-boy, or some 
similar occupation. Were he apprenticed to a trade he 
would for several years only earn wages of much lower 
amount. He would, it is true, at the same time be acquiring 
a profession for life, and might be reasonably secure of a 
livelihood. But in poverty-stricken households, and even in 
homes not truly poor, every shilling of immediate gain is 
held of importance. Thus the advantage of the moment 


carries the day, and the future is left to take care of 
itself. 


That future in too many cases is of the gloomiest. All is 
well until the lad attains early manhood and looks, not 
unnaturally, to receive a man’s wage. He probably inti- 
mates as much to his employer, only to learn that he is 
doing boy’s work, and that if dissatisfied his place can be 
filled ten times-over by luds as efficient as he. By this 





means the lad of seventeen or eighteen speedily finds him- 
self out of work, without a trade, and with the further 
disadvantage of having forgotten what little he had learned 
when he left school at fourteen. His only chance of work is 
in casual and intermittent labour, in a market cruelly over- 


‘stocked, and from such fitful jobs as come his way the fall 


to unemployment and soon to unemployability is swift and 
almost certain. 


The Church Army, among its many philanthropic under- 
takings, has established a department whose endeavour it is 
to cut off this evil tendency at the root, in the first place by 
inducing parents to forego immediate profit for the sake of 
future advantage, and sometimes even helping them with 
the apprentice fees for binding their lads to proper trades ; 
and when the evil has been done, as is too often the case, 
and the youth of eighteen finds himself stranded, the depart- 
ment seeks to remedy it by finding suitable employment, 
preferably on the land, for these potential derelicts. For 
many such lads emigration seems the best course, and the 
Church Army Boys’ Aid and Emigration Department has 
already sent a considerable number of lads to Australia and 
to Canada, with very happy results. 


In this connection it may be pointed out that the Church 
Army goes somewhat further than do the Boards of Guar- 
dians, who, under the Poor Law Amendment Act of 1850, 
are empowered to emigrate orphan or deserted children under 
the age of sixteen, subject to the regulation of the Local 
Government Board. The Church Army boy emigrants are 
cared for on the voyage by a Church Army officer, and are 
met on landing by the Society’s representative, who arranges 
for their entry upon the employment which has been 
arranged for them beforehand, and who keeps a friendly 
eye on them until they are well settled. 


As is well known, at the outset the immigration of boys 
of the class here dealt with was regarded in Canada and 
other Colonies with considerable suspicion. It was feared 
that lads of perhaps dissolute or unhealthy parentage might 
impair the morals of the native population, and even might 
become themselves a public charge. That this prejudice 
has almost entirely died out is evidenced by the fact that 
during last year the demand for such boy emigrants from 
Canadian employers alone was at least six times greater 
than the available supply. 


By arrangement with the Australian Government authori- 
ties nominated passages have been secured for the Church 
Army lads, which reduces the expense to something like £5, 
apart, of course, from the cost of needful equipment. The 
Australian authorities, however, demand, not unreasonably, 
an equivalent for their concession. It is a condition of these 
cheap passages that the lads should have had at least two 
months’ thorough training on a farm before sailing. To 
meet this demand the Society has established a farm colony 
at Hampstead Hall, an estate in Essex presented to the 
Church Army, and the results from this experimental 
training have been so satisfactory that the Society is now 
extending the Hall buildings (at a cost of over a thousand 
pounds) in such a way as to provide accommodation for 
thirty-five lads at a time. It is worthy of note that in this 
extension, which is in active progress, as much as is possible 
of the work of digging foundations, building, and carpentry 
is being done by the lads themselves. 


Altogether this new enterprise of the Church Army, 
albeit still almost in infancy, is showing the most promising 
results. The news that comes home from the lads them- 
selves is of the most cheering and satisfactory nature. 
Many of them are already the proud possessors of banking 
accounts, and a few have reported themselves as putting by 
nearly £2 per month—this, be it said, in a first year’s 
sojourn in their land of adoption. Nor must it be feared 
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that these lads, though they have left these shores, are lost 
to us. In thought they are still with us; in fact they are a 
gain to the Empire. 








BEAUTIFUL VARENNA 


THERE is a lovely little Italian village clinging to the foot of 
the hillside where the waters of Lakes Como and Lecco 
meet, and where after a long, weary journey from England, 
leaving a dark, cold winter and a bleak, windy Spring 
behind you, forgetting all the million worries, responsi- 
bilities and conventions of life in the seething Metropolis of 
London, you awake the morning after your arrival a 
different being in another world. You look from your 
window upon green-grey mountains, still lightly sprinkled 
with snow, and Lake Como lies softly lapping their flowery, 
sloping base, its waters all dancing and blue in the illimit- 
able sunshine that embraces you and all else beside. The 
scent of the wistaria greets your quickened senses, for the 
beautiful blue-purple bloom riots over everything it can 
reach, whether pergola, roof, or balcony. Dame Nature is 
in an extravagant mood on these splendid hillsides. Here, 
at last, she seems to have grown tired of withholding, and 
with a loosening grasp the whole lapful of her treasures falls 
at once in unimaginable beauty on this small and obscure 
spot, sweet Varenna, whose name ever haunts you like the 
name of a beautiful woman ! 


We must not, however, give Nature all the credit, for 
man has helped Nature well in contributing to Varenna’s 
beauty. The village is good to look at, with its little grey 
church, whose tower is like a pale red nightcap, its 
clustering pink-roofed houses and lovely gardens at the 
lakeside. 


The inhabitants, too, have a picturesque way with them ; 
when the little Cardinal in purple came for a Confirmation 
every house in the narrow, cobble-stoned street hung its 
best out of the windows to welcome him, making a brilliant 
picture in colour. Here you saw only a poor, white cotton 
sheet and an old woman’s worsted shawl, while there her 
richer neighbour displayed a many-hued quilt or even a 
piece of silk of rich green or purple shade. 


The Cardinal, it seems, only comes about once in six years 
to Varenna, and the welcoming address hung at the out- 
skirts of the village expressed itself in glowing terms of joy 
at the presence of “this tender father of his flock and 
their most beloved Cardinal, from the sons of exultant 
Varenna.” 


The poor little peasants of these Italian hillsides, although 
exceedingly picturesque, are still dirty, badly educated, and 
crushed by taxation. What wonder is it that now, as in 
past centuries, they still try to escape from the tyranny of 
their lives? Only instead of flying to the mountains, to be 
brought back in chains by their Roman masters, they 
emigrate in hundreds, and only return to their country when 
they have made enough to keep themselves there in com- 
parative comfort. 


It is an interesting psychological problem how these 
dirty, thriftless, ignorant peasants transform themselves into 
hard-working, law-abiding citizens of the United States 
merely by landing on those Republican shores. However, no 
one comes to Varenna to indulge in the solving of problems; 
the joy of the birds, the flowers, and all the perfection of 
Spring in its full beauty, the absence of hurry and worry, 
are enough to satisfy all the requirements of any ordinary 
mortal capable of loving the simple but profoundly mar- 
vellous beauties of Nature at her very best. 





IN THE TEMPLE OF MAMMON 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financiai queries 
by return of post if correspondents enclose a stamped, addressed 
envelope. Such queries must be sent to the City Offices, 15 
Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


I am unable to understand why the Stock Exchange attempted 
to make light of the Birkbeck Bank failure. Admittedly 
almost eight millions of money is immediately involved, and 
admittedly about two millions is lost. The mere loss of such 
a sum is serious, but what is much more serious is the blow 
to credit. The Birkbeck has always been considered a 
thoroughly sound concern. People to-day sneer at its 
management, but little more than six months ago the Bank 
of England came forward and lent the Society all the money 
it needed. It would not have done this had there been the 
least question as to the honesty and integrity of the directors 
and managers. The Bank of England oo meee the Birk- 
beck because it had solid assets of the highest class. That 
those assets have depreciated to such an extent as to compel 
the Bank to close its doors is a misfortune for which the 
Bank is not to blame. Much as I mislike the Socialist policy 
of the present day, I cannot place the failure to the discredit 
of Mr. Lloyd George, as some newspapers have done. Socialism 
is in the air. Its definite aim is the destruction of accumn- 
lated capital. Gilt-edged securities represent credit, which 
is accumulated capital in another guise. They have depre- 
ciated under the attacks of Socialism, and they will continue 
to depreciate as long as the politician attempts to win votes 
by promising gigantic armaments to the jingoes or gigantic 
doles to the working classes. Extravagant expenditure is 
a concomitant of Socialism. ‘“ The State pays ; therefore you 
may spend what you like,” says the politician. But the more 
money you spend the lower will fall the credit of the nation. 
The Birkbeck has been honestly managed, and is being honestly 
wound up now that the Board see that it can no longer pay 
20s. in the pound. But the lessons of the failure will have 
a most subduing effect upon the Stock Markets. We must 
not expect any resumption of the boom for some months to 
come. The Joseph Lyons issue of 6 per cent. preference 
shares came as a surprise to those who do not understand 
that the growth of this huge business calls for yearly increases 
of capital. The concern has been splendidly managed and 
well financed, with the one solitary exception of one issue 
of bonus shares, and the present issue is a reasonable 
industrial speculation. 

Canadian issues come out each day, and a serious crisis 
is gathering in the Dominion. Many of the offers are 
perfectly impudent, as, for example, the E. H. Heaps and 
Co. prospectus, which asks us to subscribe for £300,000 
Five per Cent. Bonds, but does not tell us who purchased 
the bonds, gives no valuation of the assets, or idea of 
the profits other than that contained in a letter from 
Mr. Heaps. No sane person could possibly will his money 
upon such a prospectus unless he knew Vancouver and 
the whole past history of the Heaps business. The 
Canadian financier should understand that there are definite 
rules that govern the placing of capital in all large Conti- 
nental centres, including London. Unless Canada complies 
with these rules, she must expect to get the cold shoulder. 
The British Empire Trust and Sir William Mackenzie figure 
in a prospectus of the Toronto Suburban Railway which is 
vague upon certain very important points. But the name of 
Sir William Mackenzie will probably carry the issue to a 
happy conclusion. Pearson Hugginson is a small affair, and 
will only interest local people. It is not big enough to 
command a London market, and for this reason should be 
left alone. 


Money cannot now become cheaper, for, though the 
Birkbeck depositors will probably pay most of their money 
into other banks, some hoarding will ensue—at any rate for 
a few months. The American market grows so rapidly 
that New York will soon begin to withdraw her money from 
this side. We may get’a little more gold from France, but 
neither Paris nor Cairo will send much. The Bank Rate i 
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now not likely to fall, and, indeed, might conceivably be 
put up to 3} per cent.—at any rate for a few weeks. 


ForeIGNERS are not likely to be affected by the events of 
last week. Paris really rules this market, and she will 
keep her securities steady. Russian industrials are not dealt 
in here, but if they should collapse the fall will react upon 
London. Perus still continue weak, but Russian bonds are 
kept steady. 


Home Raits.—The Birkbeck was, of course, a large holder 
of home railway stocks, and the block pawned with the 
Bank of England will certainly be liquidated as soon as 
possible. This will continue to make the market weak, and 
those who have money to invest will probably have an 
excellent chance of buying the best gilt-edged railway shares 
at prices but a little higher than those ruling a year ago. 
For example, Great Westerns stood round about 125 twelve 
months back, and at the time of writing they can be picked 
up at 1275. Lancashire and Yorkshire were quoted 91 in 
June, 1910, and they are now to be purchased at $8. They 
are cheap. We must remember that all the railways are 
doing excellently, and that traffics will continue to be good 
all through the summer. England is thronged with visitors, 
who will spend money, and the railways must benefit. 
Therefore I advise investors to watch this market, and buy 
on any important reaction. 


YANKEES grow stronger and more confident each week. 
Muchas the great bankers desire to keep speculations in check, 
they are now afraid to sell. It is most important for them 
to keep their lines supplied with money, and they are busy 
placing bonds and short-dated notes. All the banks now 
make most of their money out of such issues, and each year 
the Wall Street financier grows richer and more conser- 
vative. The old-fashioned methods are dying out. Busi- 
ness in the States is much more honest than it used to be 
in the old days. Even the defeat of Kuhn Loeb was taken 
quite kindly. Such an incident ten years ago would have 
produced a serious feud. To-day it passes away almost 
unnoticed. I think we shall see higher prices all round m 
the Yankee market. 


Rvecer shares do not improve, and unless the speculators 
can push up the price of the raw material I see no future in 
this market. Dividends for 1911 must fall very consider- 
ably, and many of the smaller and less carefully-managed 
plantations will find great difficulty in financing themselves. 
The Singapore people complain that the companies are 
spending too much money upon extensions. Certainly these 
are not the days to increase the planting area. But Boards 
with over-capitalised concerns want to reduce the capitalisa- 
tion per acre and plant up big blocks. If rubber fell to 
2s. 6d. a pound they would be in a serious —— at any 
rate until their trees came into bearing. No one should 
buy rubber shares to-day, for they will be able to get in 
much cheaper within the next few months. 


O11.—The promoters seem to have no luck. An attack is 
being made upon the Galician Oilfields, which it is said are 
giving out. This is one of those dangers that every oil- 
field must face. Oil, like coal, has only a definite life, and 
the more you pump the less you have to pump. The Kim 
people are also in trouble, as was to be expected from such 
an over-capitalised concern. But itis honestly run, and, in my 
opinion, the Directors should write down the capital one-half, 
when they could easily pay dividends. 


Karrirs gave us a record for the month of May, but it did 
not help the market, which remains lifeless. The Labour 
trouble still frightens the investor, and I see no immediate 
future in Kaffirs. 


RuopeEsians are almost as flat as their sister South 
Africans. It is quite clear that the public does not want to 
buy mining shares. The public feel that they are “out of 
it.” All good news is acted upon by insiders, and all bad 
news is kept back till the insiders have been able to sell. 
This is not reassuring. 

Raymond RabDcLyrFFe. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


BERNARD SHAW AT CAMBRIDGE 


To the Editor of Tue AcaDEMY 


Srr,—Mr. Ogden has sufficiently shown in his letter that Mr. 
Shaw is neither an agnostic nora materialist, that in fact he is 
a mystic, attacking the opponents of religion and declaring his 
admiration for the share of Christ in working out the Ideal of 
God. Mr. Cowper has attempted no explanation or justification 
of his statements, nor has he withdrawn them. But with a 
curious consistency (?) he now says that Mr. Shaw’s address 
might have been delivered by the Reverend Doctor Dryasdust. 
A certain prominent heretic (who by the way is a scholar with a 
world-wide reputation) did object to Mr. Shaw’s use of “ the 
unpleasant word God.” Mr. Shaw’s reply was most impressive 
to all, and startling to many of his hearers. It wasa clear and 
impassioned expression of his absolute belief in God. It is 
surely unfair, even in theological controversy, to saddle the 
speaker with all the opinions of every person in his audience, 
particularly those which he quite clearly repudiates. 

The whole tone of Mr. Cowper’s two articles, violent abuse, 
without an iota of argument or the least attempt to understand, 
is unworthy of Tue Acapemy, and still more of the seriousness 
of the subject. Tue AcapEmy surely ought to recognise that Mr. 
Shaw has spent the whole of his life in endeavouring to save 
‘the individual soul and the body politic from going down to 
perdition.” Any one is, of course, at liberty to think Mr. 
Shaw’s teaching as a matter of fact tends downwards, and, if he 
thinks so, should attempt to refute it by argument and a 
teaching of the opposite. But there are many quite orthodox 
Christians who admit that much can be learnt from such plays 
as ‘“ Widowers’ Houses,” “ Mrs. Warren’s Profession.” and “ The 
Showing-up of Blanco Posnett,’ and even such lectures as 
that recently delivered in Cambridge. 

It is ridiculous to say that a meeting of a private society to 
which admission was by ticket is “a foisting by an itinerant 
lecturer on willing and unwilling listeners to undermine convic- 
tiun and to sap the centuries-old foundation of civilised com- 
munion.”” But, again, let Mr. Cowper consider what the great 
religious teachers (more emphatically than any others Christ 
Himself) have always done. Surely their whole object has always 
been “to undermine conviction and to sp the centuries-old 
foundation of civilised communion.” 

It is surely quite natural that the upholders of Socialism 
should use the Christian religion, as far as its tenets appear to 
condnee to that end, and attack it where it seems to differ. 
Tories, Liberals, Radicals, vegetarians, and anti-vaccinators all 
do the same, exept that, as a rule, they are too diplomatic to 
point out where Christianity does not support them. 

In conclusion, I agree fully with Mr. Cowper “ that, publication 
having occurred, we are entitled to comment on signs of the 
times which are of national and individual moment,” and it is 
because Mr. Shaw's lecture and the audience that listened to it 
seem to me signs of the times of national and individual moment 
that I expect comment, not abuse and misrepresentation.—Believe 
me, yours, &c., 

Avstin H. Jonnson, 


“CONTEMPORARY BELGIAN POETRY” 
To the Editor of Tur AcADEMY 


Sir,—I have a prurient mind. The passages most interesting 
to me in the latest volume of the “ Canterbury Poets” series are 
those that your reviewer says are “ not for the young.” At the 
same time I am a poet and I have taste, and I affirm (a conclu- 
sion with which your reviewer in effect agrees) that although the 
translator just escapes being a poet, he has done his work with 
considerable art—it is much better done, in fact, than is usual in 
translations. Why then, as the publisher of the book asks per- 
tinently, ‘fear for the young”? The justification of subject- 
matter lies in form—in the way it is treated. The critics’ sole 
duty is with that treatment. The sooner they understand that 
art is one thing and morality another the sooner shall we have 
another Renaissance in England. In the meantime they may be 
stimulated to thought upon this subject by Wilde’s “ The Soul 
of Man” and Swinburne’s book on Blake. 

Another difficulty is with the publishers—of whom it is fair to 
state that the Walter Scott Company is one of the most 
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courageous. You cannot expect either these or editors to risk 
imprisonment. And as for the artists themselves they know 
when their work is good, and that if good it will live in spite of 
the flucttations of opinion and public hostility and ignorance of 
what is best. The desire for immediate recognition is a vanity 
tipon which no one need waste a great amount of pity. Being 
human is a difficult business, but there is a joy in creation that 
=— for the general disinclination to indulge the creator in his 
esires. 

Finally, apart from the fact that all's well with the world, 
encouraged by Mr. Crowest’s letter, I will bet him a dinner, to be 
held somewhere between London and Felling-on-Tyne, that he 
will not publish some poems that are as good of their kind as 
anything since Keats. I hasten to add that they are not my own, 
though for Mr. Crowest’s consideration I may also add that I 
too have my share of “ the last infirmity of noble minds.” 


Yours faithfully, 
H. Savace, 





45, Lambton Road, Wimbledon, S.W. 


S1r,—Will you allow me to make an original interpretation of 
what, in your weekly comments, you term a “revolt” from 
early and mid-Victorian prudery? If, for instance, such a revolt 
exists, then I would venture to say that it isa revolt—and a very 
dangerous revolt too—from Man’s innate sense of purity and 
nobility rather than from any periodical variety of - comfortable 
“properness” in his manners and customs. Middle-class 
morality, which has been so aptly defined as the “ prunes and 
prisms ” order, and which sprang out of the homely rule (a rule 
dispensed under prolonged retirement) of the Victorian régime, 
has assumed democratic proportions; so that what was origin- 
ally real and true sentiment (the sanctified devotion of a 
bereaved and reigning Sovereign) has, by a process of national 
evolution, become falsified. It is useless to pretend that a 
democracy possesses any other ground of sentiment than an 
impulsive ground—a ground which is an ordinary or brute 
ground—a form of sentiment which feeds class hatred and every 
other kind of national evil. 

Yet it is a fact that not only our politics, but our religion, 
morality, and art also are at the present time ordered upon such 
a blind, irresponsible, and neurotic basis. Indeed, everything is 
now freely exploited (as though freedom can have anything in 
common with that which makes for restriction) to meet the false 
sentiments of Demos. 

Let us go on with these ‘concessions to Mrs. Grundy,” and 
not only government, morality, religion, and art, but every 
other thing which tends towards the creation of an ideal order of 
life will soon become extinct, at least as far as this country is 
concerned.— Yours obediently, 


H. C. D. 


S1r,—The two letters you publish to-day with reference to my 
review of this anthology call perhaps for a word in answer, 
though to some extent they may be said to answer one another. 
I can only sympathise with Professor Bithell for the treatment 
that his book has received at the hands of the publisher. A 
little carelessly, perhaps, I assumed that the omissions, some of 
which I noticed, were due to limitations of space rather than to 
the prudish blue pencil of the censor. Yet it seems that I was 
not unjust in crediting the translator with those qualities of good 
sense and courage of which his book has only been vicariously 
deprived. 

Mr. Crowest’s letter is insincere. He accompanies a plea for 
freedom in art with the admission that he has mutilated master- 
pieces by Belgian poets in order to satisfy a class of critic that 
he professes to despise. In the result he has failed from either 
standpoint ; he has given satisfaction neither to the lover of 
outspoken art nor to Mrs. Grundy. His statue flaunts a 
costume so inadequate that, in the first place, I did not know 
that it was there; and, now that it has been pointed out to me, 
it seems to me that it serves only to create an atmosphere of 
suggestiveness. Unlike other volumes in the same series, 
“Contemporary Belgian Poetry” could not be included in a 
school library. It was for this reason alone that I commented 
on its outspokenness in terms that would not possibly be 
construed as condemnatory. 

Personally Iam in favour of complete freedom of speech for 
serious artists, but I confess that such a letter as Mr. Crowest’s, 
revealing as it does the unpleasant commercial aspect of this 
freedom, gives me pause. The manner in which he refers to a 





forthcoming anthology of contemporary French poetry seems to 
me to admit of but one explanation. If he were moved by a 
sincere feeling for art he would have published Professor 
Bithell’s translations without expurgation ; if, on the other hand, 
he has accepted the conventional standard of reticence, he should 
have omitted a great deal more than he has. In compromising 
he lays himself open to the criticism of artists and moralists 
alike. —Yours faithfully, 
R. M. 

Brussels, June 10th, 1911. 

(The editorial view on this subject was stated in the third note 
in last week's issue of Tor Acapemy under the heading of 
“ Review of the Week.”’) 


“EXPURGATED EDITIONS” 
To the Editor of Tue Acapemy 


Smr,—The expurgation from literary works of sentences, 
phrases, or words deemed by certain persons to be actually or 
potentially offensive or dangerous to certain others is utterly 
without justification. It cannot be defended on esthetic grounds, 
nor can it be shown to serve any reasonable ethic purpose. On 
the contrary, the practice has led to worse evils than those which 
it seeks to suppress. 

It is indefensibly arrogant in any one to decide for the public 
what shall be deemed good and what evil in an unpublished 
book. Expurgation before publication by any one but the 
author is grossly dishonest and gratuitously insulting. What an 
author has written for the world to read should be given to the 
world as it left his pen, and not in the garbled transcription of 
some priggish zealot who is afraid to call even his legs by their 
right name. The appearance of a mutilated edition at once 
creates a demand for those which a certain class of publishers 
advertise, with subtle suggestiveness, as “complete and 
unabridged” or “full and unexpurgated”—in fact, the word 
wnexpurgated is taken by certain of the prurient to indicate that 
the edition so described contains something more highly savoured 
than the original version; and the publisher, knowing this, 
accordingly charges a higher price. 

Much is written about the protection of the morals of the 
young and innocent, and in their fussy solicitude many purblind 
disciples of the infamous Bowdler vainly strive, with their 
fatuous “Thus far and no farther!” to check the irresistible 
tide of experience. Their efforts, like those of all unenlightened 
bunglers, lead only to disaster. 

With regard to books of a kind calculated to appeal only to 
special and restricted classes of readers nothing need be said. 
Anthropological treatises, and works dealing with what, absurdly 
enough, we agree to call “ forbidden” topics, are never likely to 
reach the general public. More is the pity. Translations, 
whether of the classics or of contemporary Continental work, 
have been generally supervised, and such passages in the 
originals as promised offence to the Mrs. Grundy of theory have 
been perverted or omitted with appalling dishonesty. The 
truth, which ought to be patent to all, that nothing could well 
be more suggestive than a row of dots, escapes the pathetically 
misguided purist. 

Of native English writings those which most frequently have 
suffered from the activities of the expurgator are plays and 
poems. From the notorious “Family Shakespeare” to the 
long-suffering efforts of the writer ef lyrics for music, our 
literature has many instances of cruel usage at the hands of the 
man with the muck-rake. A lamentable record which makes 
one ready to echo the voice of the victim who in his agony 
exolaimed: “To the pure nothing is pure!” Surely total 
suppression were preferable to indecent nosings of the Bowdler 
kind. 

It is true that some among us have succeeded in casting off 
the patched mantle of hypocrisy which was such an important 
item in the intellectual wardrobe of all but the very best of 
Victorian readers, and for this achievement our children will 
thank us; but because for a moment we feel uncomfortably 
clean and free, in the name of all light and sanity let us not be 
frightened into hiding ourselves behind the fig-leaf aprons 
designed for us by the mentally scrofulous and the spiritually 
unclean. 

Your obedient servant, 
D. Donarpson. 


196, Strand, W.C, 
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Tradition and Reason, being a Reply to Mise Harrison's Pamphlet 
entitled Heresy and Humanity. By Edward Gordon Selwyn. 
Bowes and Bowes, Cambridge. 3d. net. 

The Messages to the Seven Churches. Lectures by T. Herbert, 
Bindley,D.D. S.P.C.K. 1s. 6d. 

The Story of the English Bible. By the Rev. G. Margoliouth, M.A 
Burnside. 4d. net. 

The Religious Ewperience of the Roman People, from the Earliest 
Times to the Age of Augustus. The Gifford Lectures for 
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Macmillan and Co. 12s. net. 

The Jewish Sowrces of the Sermon on the Mount. By Gerald 
Friedlander. George Routledge and Sons. 4s. 6d. net. 
Stepping Stones to Heaven. Daily Prayers for Boys and Girls. 
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Women in the Ministry. By Hatty Baker. C. W. Daniel. 
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Theosophy. A Paper read before the Victoria Institute by the 
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Owford and Poetry in 1911. An Inaugural Lecture delivered in 
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Warren, M.A. The Clarendon Press, Oxford. 1s. net. 

The Campaigns and History of the Royal Irish Regiment from 
1684 to 1902. By Lieutenant-Colonel G. le M. Gretton. 
With Illustrations, Maps, and Plans of Battlefields. W. 
Blackwood and Sons. 6s. net. 

Das Buchwesen im Altertum und im Byzantinischen Mittelalter. 
By V. Gardthausen. Illustrated. Veit and Co., Leipzig. 
8 marks. 

The Church of the Knights Templars in London. A Description 
of the Fabric and its Contents, with a Short History of the 
Order. By George Werley. Illustrated. G. Bell and 
Sons. 1s. 6d. net. 

Notes on the Temple Organ. By the late Edmund Macrory, 
Q.C. Illustrated. Third Edition. By M. Muir Mac. 
kenzie. G. Bell and Sons. 2s. 6d. net. 

Silhouettes Anglaises. By René Puaux. Preface by Grosclaude. 
Nilsson and Co., London. Librairie des Annales Politiques 
et Littéraires, Paris. 3f. 50c. 

Papua: a Handbook to its History, Inhabitants, Physical 
Features, and Resources, &c. Oompiled from Government 
Records and other Sources. By W. Charles Pritchard, 
M.A. S.P.C.K. 1s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A Bibliography of Sheffield and Vicinity, (Section I., to the Bnd 
of 1700.) By W.T. Freemantle. Illustrated. Pawson and 
Brailsford, Sheffield. 10s. 6d. 

The West Country: Somerset, Dorset, Devon, and Cornwall. 
(Homeland Reference Books, No. 4.) Illustrated. Frederick 
Warne and Co. 1s. net. 


VERSE 


Coronation Poem, and Love-Songs. By K.H. D. Cecil. Elkin 
Mathews. 1s. net. 

Brocade. Sonnets by Elsa Lorraine. B. H. Blackwell, Oxford. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Petals in the Wind: Verses of a Persifleuse. By Helen Jerome. 
Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne. 1s. net. 

Ephemerides. Arthur L. Humphreys. 2s. 6d. net. 

More Peers. Verses by H. Belloc. Pictures by B. T. B. Stephen 
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FICTION 
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His Majesty 
the King. 
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MACKENZIE & 
MONCUR, Lt. 


Heating, Ventilating, Electrical, and 
Sanitary Engineers and Ironfounders, and 


Hothouse Builders. 











HOUSE WARMING. 


We are specialists in Warming Apparatus for 
Mansion Houses, Villas, Gc., and we design and 
fit up complete apparatus in any part of the 
country, devoting particular attention to its intro- 
duction with the least disturbance and inconveni« 
ence. By our system a healthful, summer-like 
temperature can be maintained in all weathers 
with the minimum of labour and expense. 
Schemes and estimates prepared from Architect's 
plans. Surveys by arrangement. ‘ee our list of 
recent Heating, Electrical, and similar Egineering 
Contracts. 





LONDON OFFICE— GLASGOW— 
8, Camden Road, N.W. 121, St. Vincent Street. 


EDINBURGH (Registered Office & Works)— 
Balcarres Street, Morningside. 


Telegrame—“Treibhaus, London,” and “Hothouse, Edinburgh,” 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


Pleads earnestly for 


CORONATION GIFTS 


in aid of its extensive Work. 




















LABOUR HOMES throughout the land for reclamation uo! 
criminals, tramps, loafers, and social wreckage generally, 
of both sexes. 


FARM COLONY. Homes for Youths. 50 par cent. gain a 
FRESH START IN LIFE. 


EMIGRATION for Men, Families, and Lads. 
Aid for respectable UNEMPLOYED by provision of work. 


FRESH AIR HOMES for Mothers and Children stifling 
in slums. 


LEAGUE’ OF FRIENDS OF THE POOR, for 
personal service, by those having some leisure, to 
distressed families. 


MANY OTHER BRANCHES, including widely 
extended MISSION WORK. 67 Mission Vans 
constantly perambulating the country districts on 
—— of Olergy. Missions in Prisons, Workhouses, 
and Slums. 


URGENTLY NEEDED :—Funde; Old Olothes for 
Men, Women, and Ohildren; Orders for Firewood (3s. 6d. per 
100 bundles); Needlework and Laundry-work; Waste Paper 
and Rags for sorting. 


Oheques, &c., crossed “ Barclays a/c Ohurch Army,” payable 
to Prebendary Oar.its, Hon. Chief Secretary; or Mr. W. F. 
Hamiton, K.O., Hon. Treasurer, 2 55, Bryanston 
Street, Marble Arch, London, W. Telephone: Paddington 3440. 








Visitors and Inquirisas Welcomed. 
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LAC ov BOURGET 
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DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
“ BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than 
ordinary COFFEE. 

















CANADIAN PACIFIC 


OCEAN AND RAIL SERVICES TO AND 
es THROUGH _ CANADA.  e 


TRANGATLANTIC-Fost and luxurious “Em 
Canada. Four days’ open sea TRAN CANADA~ 
Finest Trains in the World. pene t —y ae i world’s grandest 
conmery. Direct connection with orern pert so ada. Fastest route 
to Western States. TRANSPACI C—Fast E Route to Japan and 
China, All-British Route to Australiaand New Zealand by Canadian- 
Australian Mail Service vid Vancouver. 


For further particulars, apply 

CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
62-6, Charing Cross, 8. W.; 67-68, King William St., LONDON, 
B.C. 24, James Street, Liverpool. 120, St. Vincent Street, 


Glasgow. 41, Victoria S'reet, Belfast. 18, St. Augustine’s 
Parade, Bristol. 














EDWARD WHISTLER, 


11, Strand, Charing Cross, London. 


DIAMOND MERCHANT, JEWELLER, and 
SILVERSMITH. 


A large stock of New and Second-hand Diamond and Gem Jewe! 
Antique and Modern Silver Plate, always on hand, at bargain prices, for 
Fine Pearls, Emeralds, Diamonds, and ear’ onely Gectmens of Antique Silver 
Plate wanted. High Prices givenin Cash. F alue allowed in Exchange. 
Valuations made for Probate and other purposes, 








QUN_DEPARTMENT. 


HAMMERLESS SECOND-HAND QUNS, 
British Made, from £6 108. 
Nitro Proof. The Cheapest Gun in the Market combined with Quality. 
Also HAMMERLESS EJECTORS, 
By Best London Makers, at Greatly Reduced Prices. 
CORDITE RIFLES, ‘400, ‘500, ‘600 Bores, 


Catalogue and Price List on Application Gratis, 
Telephone No. : 2083 Gzrrarp. 




















Union-Castte Line Rovat Mai Service 
TO 
SOUTH and EAST AFRICA. 


WEEKLY SAILINGS, 


MONTHLY DIRECT SERVICE TO EAST AFRICA. 


Vid the SUEZ CANAL, 


Calling at MARSEILLES and NAPLES. 
PLEASURE CRUISES TO THE CONTINENT. 


(Hamburg and Antwerp.) 


Reduced fares for Tourists during Spring and Summer, to 
MADEIRA, LAS PALMAS and TENERIFFE. 
For further information apply to:— 


DONALD CURRIE & CO., MANAGERS, LONDON AND SOUTHAMPTON. 


Branch Offices of the Company + Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester and 
lasgow. 


P & O Passenger Services. 


EGYPT, INDIA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, 


JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, and all Eastern Ports 
(Carrying Mails under Contract with H.M. Government.) 
Frequent and Regular Sailings from and to LONDON, MARSEILLES & BRINDISI. 


P & O Pleasure Cruises 2° 


AROUND THE COASTS OF EUROPE, 


NORWAY and the MEDITERRANEAN. 
a Programme on Application, 


all information apply— 
PENINSULAR a4 OR ENTAL “STEAM RAVIGATION ae 
188 Leadenhall Street, er Northumberland A 


P & O Round the World Tours 
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PLEASURE CRUISES 


LIVERPOOL 


to the 


MEDITERRANEAN & ADRIATIC 
y the 
“SAXONIA” AND “CARPATHIA" 


. « « Porta ofCall ... 
CADIZ, TANGIER, GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, 
MALTA, SYRACUSE, ALEXANDRIA, 
ATHENS, CORFU, TRIESTE, FIUME, 
PALERMO, NAPLES, 
. 


[ For full partioulars apply— : 











THE CUNARD SS. CO., Ltd., LIVERPOOL. 






































THE ROYAL MA iL 
R, M. S. P. STEAM PACK? T COMPANY 
____ Royal Charter dated 1899). 
Fann “— a SAILING From 
SPAIN ad £12 Days Fortnightly Southampton 
PORTUGAL. _= "| 8 upwards. Friday. _|_. & Cherbourg. 
Sere 
Southampton 
THE AZORES.| é£i7t. 19, yeeneey & Cherbourg. 
From 12 During July — pton, 
NORWAY. £1 aday. upwards, & August. my 
ae wes A -: & "leith, 
Gibraltar, Eve London. 
ae a@ — 28, Thursday & sr aoe 
nary Iele 22, : 
Madeira. m Fostaight. 











+ Including Hotel ‘Accommodation. 
Tllustrated Booklet on application to 


THE ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 


London : 18, Moorgate Street, E.C.; 
or 32, Cockspur Street, S.W. 
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